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An intimate glimpse into the personality of 


Haile Selassie, by the woman whose exposé of 


a plot against him once shocked the world 


Retake of an Empire 


by GENEVIEVE TABouIs 


it WOULD be wrong to pass judg- 
ment from our own standards 
on Haile Selassie, King of Kings 
and Emperor of Ethiopia. 

For Haile Selassie is perhaps 
the last feudal sovereign living 
today. In order to judge him, we 
must recollect the moral stand- 
ards of the Middle Ages, the 
crimes of Henry the Eighth, Fran- 
cis the First and Phillip the Sec- 
ond and the religious wars in 
France. 

Son of Ras Makonnen, a trusted 
feudal chief under the great Ethi- 
opian Emperor, Menelik II, Haile 
Selassie’s early years were marked 
by a fierce will to attain power 
by any means. Ruse, intrigue and 
violent plots distinguished his car- 
eer, yet these motives have always 
been supplemented by a real gov- 
erning genius. 

As a result, though dangerous 
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rivals have been eliminated by 
strategy or violence, Ethiopia to- 
day is an empire which includes 
races, customs and religions com- 
pletely foreign to one another. 
And how Haile Selassie brought 
it about is a story in itself. 


WuHenN Menelik II of Ethiopia 
died in 1913, he left no direct de- 
scendant. But he had selected a 
successor: the young, handsome 
Prince Lidj Yassou, whose bosom 
friend was Ras Tafari (the name 
by which Haile Selassie was known 
in those days). So close was their 
friendship, indeed, that hostile ru- 
mors point out that Haile Selas- 
sie’s first child, the present crown 
prince, Asfao Wassen, bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the handsome 
Emperor Lidj Yassou! 

But for that matter, the entire 
story of Ras Tafari’s marriage is 

































scattered with the same intrigue 
which marked his political career. 
While a young brave at the court 
of Lidj Yassou, he fell madly in 
love with a beautiful young Ethi- 
opian who was, unfortunately, al- 
ready married. But no matter. 
With the complicity of the Em- 
peror, who rumor insists was like- 
wise interested in the young beau- 
ty, the enterprising young man 
executed a daring kidnapping. 

Shortly after his sensational 
marriage, the bridegroom was sent 
to rule over a remote province of 
the kingdom. And it was at this 
time that an event occurred at 
the court which was to decide the 
imperial destinies. Lidj Yassou, 
under the influence of his new 
wife, a beautiful girl of Mussul- 
man faith, decided to transform 
Ethiopia into a great Mussulman 
power. 

A great wave of indignation 
swept through the country, and 
Ras Tafari, always alert, felt his 
shining hour had finally arrived. 
Taking advantage of the unrest 
and disorders which the Emper- 
or’s attitude had unchained, he 
was able, with the support of 
church dignitaries, to instigate a 
revolution. Lidj Yassou was over- 
thrown at Harrar and placed in 
captivity. His aunt, Zaoditou, 
Menelik’s daughter, was crowned 


Empress of Ethiopia. Tafari him- 
self became crown prince. 

Freely utilizing the advice and 
assistance of European powers and 
specialists, Haile Selassie prompt- 
ly proceeded to modernize and 
unify his country. 

It was Haile Selassie, as crown 
prince, who through the interven- 
tion of fascist Italy in 1923, sought 
and obtained Ethiopia’s admis- 
sion into the League of Nations. 
It was he who negotiated a friend- 
ship and non-aggression treaty 
with Mussolini in 1928. Playing 
unscrupulous politics, he placed 
his trust in the Italian Fascists 
who were later to become his mor- 
tal enemies. He even went to 
Rome in 1924, where he was re- 
ceived almost affectionately by Il 
Duce. 

Finally, when the old Empress 
Zaoditou died in 1930, Ras Ta- 
fari, adopting the title of Haile 
Selassie, was proclaimed Emper- 
or. One year later, his famous 
Constitution, written in a strange 
mixture of Biblical terms and mod- 
ern legal terminology, gave Ethi- 
opia for the first time a modern 
centralized government and a par- 
liamentary system closely resem- 
bling a senate and chamber of 
deputies. 

But then came warnings of the 
storm—incidents with Italy. And 
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Haile Selassie grew to learn that 
his faith in the League had been 
naive, unjustified. Far from de- 
serving such respect, the League 
was ready to sell his empire to 
the first buyer who would promise 
to respect formalities. 


On JANuARY 9, 1936, the ex- 
posé which I published in 
my paper of the plan 
which Pierre Laval and 
Sir Samuel Hoare, with- 
out the knowledge of their 
respective governments, 
were concocting with 
Mussolini for the division 
and share of Ethiopia, 
spared the Negus from 
losing his kingdom—but only for 
a few months, alas! 

Unfortunately, the Ethiopian 
armies were meeting one defeat 
after another. And eighteen 
months later, with a sinking heart, 
I sat through the most painful 
session of the League I have ever 
witnessed. I refer to the session of 
May 7, 1938. Italian troops had 
dispersed the Negus’ armies. Nev- 
ertheless, Ethiopia’s ‘‘friends”’ 
went one step further. They in- 
sisted that the League of Nations 
sanction their treachery. I think 
that all of us who witnessed this 
session shall never forget the im- 
pression of shame, bewilderment 








and moral confusion which glued 
us to our seats. 

On one side sat the powers of 
the day and those eager to please 
them. On the other the Man sat 
alone—formerly powerful and feu- 
dal, today disarmed, left only with 
his black cape, his right and his 
strong faith. Motionless he sat at 
the edge of the long con- 
ference table—pale, ema- 
ciated, a mosaic drawing 
—in front of a slim group 
of advisors and a few of 
his relatives. 

His Oriental majesty 
and his silence dominated 
the petty debate. He of- 
fered the spectacle of his 
embarrassing presence during an 
interminable session, to the curi- 
osity and thoughts of the crowd. 
All eyes were glued upon his per- 
son. At the end of the session, 
when President Munter’s . sharp 
voice proclaimed the conventional 
rules-of-order phrase designed to 
salve the consciences of the guilty 
governments as well as possible, 
we saw the delegates, hastily as- 
sembling their dossiers, coughing, 
lighting their cigarettes and fiee- 
ing through the halls. 

No one had the courage to ex- 
tend sympathy to the defeated 
man. 

The Ethiopians remained still 
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in their seats. The great hall was 
empty except for the motionless 
Negus and his friends who bowed 
respectfully before his silence. 
Many minutes went by. Occa- 
sionally a reporter or photographer 
would go to the door and fur- 
tively return to whisper to his 
colleagues: “‘He’s still there” .. . 
After what seemed hours, Haile 
Selassie rose—and without turn- 
ing back, without a word or a 
gesture, with unbelievable poise 
and dignity, he slowly crossed the 
Council Hall and the corridors 
and disappeared in the shadow of 
his carriage, leaving the men of 
Geneva to their thoughts and cal- 
culations. 


THERE HAS been much discus- 
sion over the Negus’ attitude dur- 
ing this war. It has been said that 
he was cowardly, that he pru- 
dently remained far from the bat- 
tlefields and that his people had 
lost all faith in him after his wild 
flight with the imperial treasure 
a few days before the fall of Addis 
Ababa. 

But military experts have paid 
ample tribute to the Negus for his 
remarkable work in reorganizing 
an army under the very fire of 
Italian attacks. They have also 
admired the courage he displayed 
when he personally directed the 


battle from the top of a small hill 
in the valley of Mai-Geu on 
March 31. 

He decided upon flight when 
Badoglio’s columns were closing 
in on Addis Ababa, threatening 
to cut off his last means of escape, 
the Addis Ababa railroad. Thus, 
instead of dying under the ashes 
of his imperial palace as the Ital- 
ians wished him to, he chose an- 
other road. Events today, I be- 
lieve, will show that he was abso- 
lutely correct in placing all of his 
faith in the resurrection of his 
empire. 

At any rate, the days of his 
exile were hard, bitter and un- 
grateful. On June 3, 1936, he 
arrived in the town of Bath, Eng- 
land, accompanied by his younger 
son and his daughter. There he 
was relegated by the powers of 
the day, and there he remained 
until June, 1940. Far from enjoy- 
ing the privileges due a man of 
his rank, he was unwelcome by 
many of Chamberlain’s hench- 
men. Worse—he was penniless. 

In order to live, the King of 
Kings was forced to sell his silver 
dishes and part of the crown jew- 
els. Toward the end nothing was 
left. On the verge of misery, the 
Negus’ daughter went to work as 
a nurse in a hospital in order 
to help support her family. 
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But during those four years of 
exile the Negus never failed the 
interests of his country, the loss of 
which official circles took for grant- 
ed. To his credit also it must be 
reported that the treasure which 
he had brought from Addis Aba- 
ba, was spent drop by drop to 
finance the purchase of arms and 
the shipment of military assistance 
to the Ethiopian rebels, still fight- 
ing the Italian occupation troops. 

During the summer of 1938, 
Morris Gest attempted to persuade 
Haile Selassie to come to the Unit- 
ed States for a lecture tour. The 
Negus did not even deign to grant 
a direct reply. But, touching the 
icon suspended over his desk, he 
said with a wide smile: “‘ Very hon- 
orable Mr. Gest, within three years 
I shall be back at Addis Ababa.” 





The rest of the remarkable story 
is known. A few days after Italy’s 
entry into the war, Great Britain 
finally authorized him to go to 
Sudan in order to establish direct 
contact with his chiefs and his 
guerrilla bands of warriors who 
had never ceased to fight the in- 
vaders, the “‘frengis.”’ 

The sequel to his return is, of 
course, still not known in all its 
details; yet one can categorically 
state that the Negus not only re- 
gained his throne, but found his 
people united, strengthened by 
their trials and more determined 
than before to defend their inde- 
pendence against foreign intrigues. 


— Suggestion for further reading: 


HAILE SELASSIE 
by Princess Asfa Yilma $4.00 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 


Paging Munchausen 


jaw poet Coleridge’s conver- 
sational capacity provoked 
from Charles Lamb a story sel- 
dom excelled by raconteurs. One 
day, as he was proceeding to 
luncheon from East India 
House, he saw the old poet bear- 
ing down upon him along the 
Strand. Threatened with no 
luncheon, the gentle Elia al- 
lowed himself to be seized by 
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the lapel-button, while Cole- 
ridge, eyes closed and head tilt- 
ed, launched into his mono- 
logue. Quietly Lamb severed 
the button with his penknife, 
went on to luncheon. Two hours 
later, Lamb returned and, to 
his amazement, found Cole- 
ridge, still clutching the button 
and still talking! 

—L. R. ALwoop 
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The Coronet Monthly Gallup Report: 
Each month the Director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion will make a special report for Coronet 
on some topic of general interest. For his first question, 
Dr. Gallup analyzes the important and timely prob- 
lem of the draft and its effect on boys in school. 


Should Undergraduates Be Dratted? 
by Dr. GEorcE GALLUP 








The Issue: 


Should college students be per- 
mitted to finish their present col- 
lege courses before being drafted 
into the army? 
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A comment on this opinion 

The question of drafting college 
students is a lively issue not only 
among the colleges, who face de- 
clining enrollments next year if 
their students are put into the 
army, but also among draft boards 
from coast to coast. 

The issue, in its simplest terms, 
is just this—is there any reason 
why college men should be grant- 
ed privileges of exemption not 
granted to other men of the same 
age? The public has strong feel- 
ings pro and con about this issue. 
Only one person in seventeen in 
the survey had no opinion — an 
unusually small proportion. 

The majority of voters think 
college boys should be deferred 
from the draft because they say 
the country needs college trained men 
for future leadership, or, as a num- 
ber of voters in the survey put it: 

“We need trained brains as 
well as trained bodies.” 

Other arguments of a similar 
nature are put forward. Many 
voters say: ““They will be more of 
an asset with a college course. Let 
them finish college and then go 
into training. This is a war of 
brains as well as fighting soldiers.” 

Still others argue that there are 
enough men to fill the draft with- 
out taking college trained men. 

But the people on the other 


side of the argument—the thirty- 
one per cent who oppose special 
exemption for college boys—have 
equally strong feelings against 
what they consider “unfair dis- 
crimination.” 

They insist that it isn’t cricket 
to excuse a man from the draft 
just because he’s lucky enough to 
be in college. 

Their viewpoint is neatly sum- 
marized by one voter in the sur- 
vey who said: 

*‘Why should there be any dis- 
crimination? College boys aren’t 
any better than anyone else — 
plenty of people have to give up 
good jobs to go into the army. 
Why shouldn’t the college boys 
give up something too?” 

There are others who believe 
that college men could always go 
back and finish their education. 
In fact, one voter said emphatic- 
ally: 

“From what I’ve seen of college 
boys, a year in the army would 
do ’em a whale of a lot of good.” 

The Selective Service ruling at 
present is that college men may 
finish their current academic year. 
If the public had the power to 
decide, it would extend the ex- 
emption to cover the entire col- 
lege course. However, if the United 
States goes to war, sentiment might 
change. 
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That glamorous game of follow-the-leader 
played by women’s fashions has shifted 
scenes to New York—is it there to stay? 
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The Flight of Fashion 


by Curt Riess 


- was shortly after four in the 
afternoon. Two days before, 
the general exodus from Paris had 
begun. Through the Porte d’Or- 
léans rolled a large, shiny black 
Cadillac. Quickly it picked up 
speed and roared southward. 

Around eight o’clock the next 
evening the car stopped before a 
hotel, somewhere between Cannes 
and Nice, and five passengers 
stepped out—three men and two 
women. It was raining pretty hard. 
The five proceeded to the dining 
room, which overlooked a gray 
and gloomy Mediterranean. They 
ordered food, but when it came 
they hardly touched it. They didn’t 
talk much. 

Those five people, if they had 
appeared together in Paris or New 
York, would have created a minor 
sensation. For their names were 
Elsa Schiaparelli, Captain Ed- 


ward Molyneux, Lucien Lelong, 
Jeanne Lanvin and M. Patou. 
And they were fleeing the invad- 
ing army of the German dictator 
—dictators themselves in the em- 
pire of fashion. 

It shouldn’t be too hard to 
guess what their thoughts were 
on that rainy spring evening. Per- 
haps they thought of their lost 
empire, an empire you couldn’t 
describe in square miles or by 
numbering rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, towns. It was an empire 
where more than ten million spin- 
dies moved. An empire of almost 
half a million people employed in 
the dress business proper; of six 
thousand employed in the millin- 
ery business .. . 

Or maybe they thought long- 
ingly of grandiose openings when 
the new fashions were first shown; 
when the houses were surrounded 
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by detectives; when spies tried to 
get information on the new lines, 
and counter-spies prevented them; 
when American buyers had to pay 
through the nose because they, the 
dictators, made the prices. 

' Gone... Gone forever . . . 

A day or two later these five 
would move on. Madame Elsa 
Schiaparelli would go to Biarritz, 
and from there to the United 
States. Captain Edward Moly- 
neux, an Englishman, would go to 
London and start exporting his 
expensive creations to the United 
States — because Churchill had 
told him that England needed 
dollars in order to buy planes. 
Soon enough he would build a 
business that would assure Eng- 
land enough money to buy twenty 
bombers a year from the United 
States. Gowns for guns... 

The other three would go to 
Vichy, and two of them would 
later return to Paris. 

But on this rainy evening in 
June, they were much too tired to 
make any decisions. They didn’t 
talk. They just sat thinking. Think- 
ing, of course, of Paris. 


Paris. . . the city, the capital of 
fashion. Undisputed in the whole 
wide world. And yet it hadn’t al- 
ways been the capital of fashion. 
There was a time when there was 





a fashion in London and a fashion 
in Paris and a fashion in Amster- 
dam and a fashion in Madrid. 

-But then Louis XIV mounted 
the throne of France, and Paris 
became the most elegant, the most 
sparkling, the most exciting city 
in Europe. And then there was 
Marie Antoinette. It was really 
this extremely elegant and ill-fated 
queen who started the idea of in- 
ternational fashion. Or, to be pre- 
cise, it was her dressmaker, Rose 
Bertin, who must be credited with 
this extraordinary achievement. 

It was in 1769 that Mademoi- 
selle Rose Bertin became the 
queen’s dressmaker. Her majesty’s 
coiffeur, M. Léonard, made all 
the arrangements, and in return 
his cut was thirty-three per cent 
of all Mlle. Bertin’s profits. From 
then on, Rose Bertin did all the 
queen’s dresses, all her wraps and 
negligées. 

And while Mlle. Bertin took good 
care that no copy of the queen’s 
dresses should appear in France, 
she copied the dresses neverthe- 
less, and put them on puppets. 
Those puppets she sent to Vienna, 
to St. Petersburg, to Amsterdam 
and to Florence. That is how Paris 
became the world’s fashion capi- 
tal. The strange, almost unbe- 
lievable thing is that for the next 
hundred and fifty years, the suc- 
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cessors of Rose Bertin never lost 
their initial advantage: that they 
were there first. 

Yes, Paris was there first. But it 
wasn’t only tradition that kept her 
there. This city was the ideal 
backdrop for the creation of beau- 
tiful and somewhat unnecessary 
things. It was the capital of pleas- 
ure, where everyone had time to 
stroll about, to sit in front of 
cafés, to attend revues, nightclubs 
and the races—in short, where 
people had time to look at each 
other. And where no one ever 
tired of looking at women. 

And fashion developed and 
grew to become an enormous in- 
dustry. Not even Marie Antoinette 
could have worn all the dresses 
that were created. She was sup- 
planted by an army of manikins. 
Many great firms established 
themselves. There were Poiret, 
Goupy, Molyneux, Louise-boul- 
anger, Chanel, Patou, Mainboch- 
er, Schiaparelli. Not all of them 
came from Paris. Worth had come 
from London, Mainbocher from 
Chicago, Schiaparelli from Italy. 
But in order to know what was 
fashion and what was not, the 
rest of the world had to come to 
Paris. Once, Mile. Rose Bertin had 
sent out puppets. Now that was no 
longer necessary. Everybody raced 
to Paris, to look and to buy. 


But suddenly, in June, 1940, 
Nazi armies marched into Paris 
and took possession of the city of 
light and laughter. 

And the dressmakers began 
their last battle. In a Paris where 
streets were deserted except for 
marching German troops, where 
beautiful women didn’t want to 
be beautiful any more, they de- 
signed as many dresses as the con- 
querors would allow them. 

In a way, it was pathetic. Those 
new collections the dressmakers 
of Paris made, which could never 
reach the outside world — they 
seemed to be a last goodbye, a 
cry, “Don’t forget us!” 

This cry came not only from 
deserted Paris. Madame Elsa 
Schiaparelli, lecturing in the 
United States, uttered the same 
cry. “Do not forget us,”’ she said, 
“do not say that we are dead. 
France and its industry have not 
been smothered. There may be 
ashes on the fire, but the flames 
are still there.” 

She said other things, too. That 
American designers were not free. 
That neither New York nor any 
other city could ever take the 
place of Paris. 


True, New York isn’t Paris. 
Paris was and always will be 
unique. But so is New York. And 
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this New York, has it not all the 
features that once made Paris the 
fashion center of the world? Paris, 
once the capital of pleasure, is now 
the capital of despair. New York 
is the new capital of pleasure. 
There is money here, more of it 
than there ever was in France. 
And there are people here who 
have time—people who want to 
see and be seen. 

Yes, New York, since the last 
war, has become one of the world’s 
most important stages. And it is 
the logical stage for fashion. A 
stage where one finds people 
whose figures and faces and every 
gesture are known the world over. 
Why shouldn’t they serve the same 
purpose which once was served by 
Mile. Bertin’s puppets in the time 
of Marie Antoinette? 

It is true, too, that American 
designers have not been free, up 
to now. But not in the sense inti- 
mated by Mme. Schiaparelli. They 
weren’t free because they were 
enslaved by Paris. They didn’t 
risk taking a step without first 
finding out where Paris was going. 

Now they’ll have to risk it. 

Perhaps it is not quite correct 
to say that New York will be a 
successor to Paris. The American 
designer will create a new fashion 
that will be different from the 
Paris version. For fashion has a 





certain organic connection with 
the place it comes from. The Paris 
fashion has always been unmis- 
takably Parisian. It was on a high 
level, and in a beautiful way, de- 
cadent—as Paris was decadent. 
But New York isn’t decadent. 
New York is a place where they 
work and play the hard way. And 
the New York fashion will some- 
how mirror this spirit. 


IT WIL be a new kind of fashion 
for another reason, too. The late 
fashion artist, Poiret, said in 1926: 
*‘Fashions are influenced by social 
and economic forces.”’ Undoubt- 
edly, they are. And those social 
and economic forces in the United 
States are quite different from the 
forces in the France that was. 
Paris fashion was created for a 
comparatively few rich women. 
The poor were much too poor to 
interest the designers. In this coun- 
try, the poor are not too poor. 
The middle-class women and the 
little employees make enough 
money to dress fashionably. 

In other words, in New York, 
fashion may come to lose some of 
its aristocratic character — may 
even. become more democratic in 
its idea and purpose. And why 
not? Why shouldn’t American 
fashion be different? After all, 
America is different. 
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Of course, fashion will never 
become completely democratic. 
The women without money would 
be the first to object to that. For if 
there were no fashion for the rich 
and successful, how could the less 
fortunate women imitate them? 
Take away the “‘upper crust” of 
fashion altogether, and you would 
be destroying the very motivating 
force of the industry. 

Actually, it will always be the 
women themselves who de- 
cide fashion. And while you and I 
may argue that American girls 
are different, it still holds true 
that there is a Marie Antoinette 








in every woman. Every woman 
wants to be seen—and rightly so— 
and especially the American wom- 
en. 

After all, they are the world’s 
most beautiful women! 


Like Westbrook Pegler and Paul Gallico, 
Curt Riess got his start as a sports writer, 
later switched to more serious pursuits. 
“Every journalist should have experience 
writing sports,” he told us at lunch one day. 
“It makes for the ability to watch anja 
and to write down what you have seen.” 
Born in Southern Germany, Riess came to 
America in 1924, returned to edit the Paris 
Soir, which he helped to make the largest 
paper on the Continent. When France fell, 
he resigned immediately. He would have 
been thrown out anyhow, he thinks. In the 
United States, he has contributed to Esquire, 
Colliers, Saturday Evening Post and others. 


Do You Stay Up Late Enough? 


M™ people don’t stay up 
as late as they should for 
their own good. Early retiring 
and early rising is a handicap 
to anyone seeking any of those 
desirables: health, wealth or 
wisdom. 

To begin with, early rising 
means, presumably, an early 
breakfast. The result is that by 
noon one is hungry again and 
eats a hearty lunch. This causes 
not only an overloaded stomach, 
impaired digestion and even- 
tually a paunchy waistline, but 
reduced ability to think readily 
during the afternoon. 


Men who do big things in 
the world are those who have 
time to reflect and pick up new 
ideas, either in conversation or 
from reading. 

But any really leisurely con- 
tact with other men or with 
books must be at night after the 
children are asleep and all is 
quiet. Most great inventors as 
well as great thinkers in any 
line have been people who sat 
up late. 

If you don’t amount to as 
much as you should, maybe it’s 
because you go to bed too early. 

—FREDERICK CHARTERS 
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From the first whimper in the maternity ward to the 
final rising tone of the church organ, all of us live two 


lives. One is our life of “‘reality,’’ and the other is 
our life of dreams. Most stories we hear come from our 
“real” life; why not a few from our life of dreams? 


Your Other Life 


IN A DREAM Mrs. B. T. Harper, of 
Palo Alto, California, found herself 
in front of an unfamiliar gray build- 
ing. Upon entering it, she saw an ele- 
vator door open. A Negro emerged 
carrying a coffin on his back. On the 
coffin were the initials F. and R. 
Just as the Negro was about to disap- 
pear, a doctor ran up and quickly 
wiped the R. off the coffin. 

The following day, Mrs. Harper 
received a telegram saying that her 
son, Roland, was desperately ill of 
pneumonia in Athens, Georgia. When 
she arrived at the hospital where her 
son lay, she was confronted by the 
identical gray building of her dream. 

As she entered, an clevator door 
opened and a Negro stepped out. 
Upon being ushered into her son’s 
room, she was met by the doctor of 


her dream, who informed her that 
because of the unceasing efforts of 
the hospital staff there was hope for 
her son’s recovery. 

Her son lived—but on the night 
when she arrived at the hospital, a 
life long family friend died. His name 
began with an F. 

The Boston Society for Psychic Re- 
search investigated the case. But it 
will take more than investigations to 
untangle some of the dark corners of 
our other lives. 


INTO THE dream life of Italian com- 
poser Guiseppe Tartini strode the 


Devil. Satan seated himself upon a 
piano stool and began to play. Tar- 
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tini marveled at the beautiful melody. 
Upon awakening, Tartini searched 
frantically for paper and pen. Find- 
ing them, he wrote down the music 
which the devil had played. “Both 
the Devil and I will be remembered 
for this,” declared the composer. 
They were. The composition is Tar- 
tini’s immortal The Devil’s Sonata. 


ON A NIGHT in 1858, Mark Twain 
had a dream so vivid that he thought 
upon awakening that the incident had 
occurred in his real life. He had 
dreamed that his younger brother, 
Henry, was lying in a peculiar metal 
casket. On Henry’s breast was a white 
floral piece with one red rose in the 
center. Twain was so certain that the 
scene was real that he dressed and 
started down the street in search of 
the place where his dead brother lay. 
It was not until he had walked half a 
block that he became convinced that 
the whole thing was a dream. 

Two weeks later the river boat 
Pennsylvania, with Henry aboard, blew 
up. Henry was fatally burned. 

When Mark Twain entered the 
room where his brother’s body lay 
he found that, although all the rest 
of the victims of the accident had 
been placed in wooden coffins, his 
brother’s casket was of metal. Startled, 
he went forward to see if there was a 


white wreath with a red rose. There 
was none—but while he was bending 








over the coffin, an elderly woman 
brought in a white wreath with a 
single red rose in the center and laid 
it on the breast of the silent figure in 


the coffin. 


Loomis C. JOHNSON, an attorney of 
St. Louis, dreamed that he was play- 
ing in his regular weekly poker game, 
and that he had been losing steadily. 
Towards the end of the evening he 
was dealt three kings, a jack, and an 
ace. He opened and bet strongly. 

When his turn came to call for 
cards, he kept the jack (he was super- 
stitious about jacks) and called for 
one card. The card dealt was another 
ace. But in the dream the ace sud- 
denly faded into a jack, giving him a 
full house, with which he won the pot. 

Johnson made notes of his dream, 
but for obvious reasons did not tell it 
to the other players when they met 
the following Saturday. Towards the 
end of the evening, Johnson, who had 
been losing, was dealt three kings, 
an ace and a jack. He opened the 
pot, discarded the ace, and called for 
one card. The card dealt him was 
another ace—but it was faced. He called 
for a new card, which was a jack. The full 
house won him the large pot. 


Readers are invited to contribute to ‘‘ Your 
Other Life.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Great-grandfather had a boat, a cork 
leg, a healthy respect for lawyers— 
and thereby hangs a song: a short story 








Star-Spangled Night 


by FREDRIC BROWN 


a story runs in our family 
that my great-grandfather 
owned a rowboat. From what I’ve 
heard of him, I guess he never 
owned anything else much. He 
lived in a suburb of Baltimore, 
and he used the rowboat to do a 
bit of fishing in Chesapeake Bay. 

But the story that goes with the 
rowboat isn’t a fish story at all. 
It’s a story about a lawyer. 

It was 1814, and there was a 
war fleet of British ships right 
smack in Chesapeake Bay. Things 
didn’t look so good for a strug- 
gling young nation called Amer- 
ica. The blockade was a tough 
one, and it was strangling the 
States. England has gained prac- 
tice on blockades since then, but 
she wasn’t an amateur even in 
1814. 

Great-grandfather had been just 
a kid during the Revolutionary 


squabble, and when the 1812 
trouble came along they wouldn’t 
take him in the navy. It seems 
he’d annexed a cork leg just a few 
years before, and the country 
seemed to think the best thing he 
could do was to continue supply- 
ing fish to the good burghers of 
Baltimore. 

But what with the cork leg, and 
the fish running pretty well, Great- 
grandfather never tangled with 
the British until the September 
afternoon when the Washington 
lawyer wanted someone to row 
him out to the British fleet. 

The fleet lay out there in the 
bay, big as life, with no one able 
to do a thing about it as long as it 
stayed out of range of the shore 
batteries. It had sunk a few small 
craft that hadn’t been able to get 
out of the way soon enough, but 
there hadn’t been a battle. Not 
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any worth mentioning. 

Well, when the Washington 
lawyer in his fancy clothes asked 
Great-grandfather to row him out, 
Great-grandfather hadn’t been en- 
thusiastic about the idea. 

He looked out at the fleet and 
spat into the water that floated it. 
He made a comment or two not 
overly complimentary to British 
ships and to fancy-pants Wash- 
ington lawyers who wanted to go 
visiting them. 

But all lawyers are smooth talk- 
ers. This one explained his motive 
for wishing to visit the fleet. A 
friend of his was a captive on one 
of the ships, and the lawyer was 
acquainted with the captain of 
the flagship and thought he could 
talk him into releasing his friend. 
And they’d go out under a white 
flag and be perfectly safe. And 
he’d pay ten silver dollars, and it 
wouldn’t take more than a couple 
of hours, and was Great-grand- 
father afraid? 


So THERE he was, rowing out 
toward the British flagship and 
the: flagship’s guns swinging to 
cover his progress in spite of the 
white flag that the lawyer was 
holding up in sight. 

The guns didn’t fire, and he 
rowed right up to the flagship. 
They threw down a ladder, and 


the lawyer went aboard. Great- 
grandfather reckoned he’d stick 
by the rowboat, and he sat there 
trying to ignore the remarks the 
British sailors tossed down over 
the rail until a crimson-coated 
looie came along and ordered them 
to quit baiting the Yankee. 

It was late afternoon by then, 
and the sun was going lower and 
lower. Great-grandfather began to 
fidget and worry, and started won- 
dering whether to go up the lad- 
der and see what was what or 
whether he should row back home 
and let the damned lawyer swim. 

Just as he made up his mind to 
flip a shilling to see which he 
should do, the lawyer came to the 
rail and called down that Great- 
grandfather would have to come 
aboard. The fellow’s face was 
white. Great-grandfather yelled 
up why should he, and a few 
sailors with muskets stepped up 
to the rail and told him why he 
should. 

‘I’m sorry,” he was told by the 
lawyer, “‘but we'll have to stay 
here until the action is over. 
They’re going to attack.” 

Some of the sailors were grin- 
ning. Great-grandfather stopped 
thinking about Baltimore long 
enough to tell them what he 
thought of them, and they took 
him’ down to the brig. He saw 
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tini marveled at the beautiful melody. 
Upon awakening, Tartini searched 
frantically for paper and pen. Find- 
ing them, he wrote down the music 
which the devil had played. “Both 
the Devil and I will be remembered 
for this,” declared the composer. 
They were. The composition is Tar- 
tini’s immortal The Devil’s Sonata. 


On A Nicut in 1858, Mark Twain 
had a dream so vivid that he thought 
upon awakening that the incident had 
occurred in his real life. He had 
dreamed that his younger brother, 
Henry, was lying in a peculiar metal 
casket. On Henry’s breast was a white 
floral piece with one red rose in the 
center. Twain was so certain that the 
scene was real that he dressed and 
started down the street in search of 
the place where his dead brother lay. 
It was not until he had walked half a 
block that he became convinced that 
the whole thing was a dream. 

Two weeks later the river boat 


Pennsylvania, with Henry aboard, blew 
up. Henry was fatally burned. 


When Mark Twain entered the 
room where his brother’s body lay 
he found that, although all the rest 
of the victims of the accident had 
been placed in wooden coffins, his 
brother’s casket was of metal. Startled, 
he went forward to see if there was a 
white wreath with a red rose. There 
was none—but while he was bending 
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over the coffin, an elderly woman 
brought in a white wreath with a 
single red rose in the center and laid 
it on the breast of the silent figure in 


the coffin. 


Loomis C. JoHNsON, an attorney of 
St. Louis, dreamed that he was play- 
ing in his regular weekly poker game, 
and that he had been losing steadily. 
Towards the end of the evening he 
was dealt three kings, a jack, and an 
ace. He opened and bet strongly. 

When his turn came to call for 
cards, he kept the jack (he was super- 
stitious about jacks) and called for 
one card. The card dealt was another 
ace. But in the dream the ace sud- 
denly faded into a jack, giving him a 
full house, with which he won the pot. 

Johnson made notes of his dream, 
but for obvious reasons did not tell it 
to the other players when they met 
the following Saturday. Towards the 
end of the evening, Johnson, who had 
been losing, was dealt three kings, 
an ace and a jack. He opened the 
pot, discarded the ace, and called for 
one card. The card dealt him was 
another ace—but it was faced. He called 
Sor a new card, which was a jack. The full 
house won him the large pot. 


Readers are invited to contribute to “‘ Your 
Other Life.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HE story runs in our family 

that my great-grandfather 
owned a rowboat. From what I’ve 
heard of him, I guess he never 
owned anything else much. He 
lived in a suburb of Baltimore, 
and he used the rowboat to do a 
bit of fishing in Chesapeake Bay. 

But the story that goes with the 
rowboat isn’t a fish story at all. 
It’s a story about a lawyer. 

It was 1814, and there was a 
war fleet of British ships right 
smack in Chesapeake Bay. Things 
didn’t look so good for a strug- 
gling young nation called Amer- 
ica. The blockade was a tough 
one, and it was strangling the 
States. England has gained prac- 
tice on blockades since then, but 
she wasn’t an amateur even in 
1814. 

Great-grandfather had been just 
a kid during the Revolutionary 
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squabble, and when the 1812 
trouble came along they wouldn’t 
take him in the navy. It seems 
he’d annexed a cork leg just a few 
years before, and the country 
seemed to think the best thing he 
could do was to continue supply- 
ing fish to the good burghers of 
Baltimore. 

But what with the cork leg, and 
the fish running pretty well, Great- 
grandfather never tangled with 
the British until the September 
afternoon when the Washington 
lawyer wanted someone to row 
him out to the British fleet. 

The fleet lay out there in the 
bay, big as life, with no one able 
to do a thing about it as long as it 
stayed out of range of the shore 
batteries. It had sunk a few small 
craft that hadn’t been able to get 
out of the way soon enough, but 
there hadn’t been a battle. Not 



































































































































any worth mentioning. 

Well, when the Washington 
lawyer in his fancy clothes asked 
Great-grandfather to row him out, 
Great-grandfather hadn’t been en- 
thusiastic about the idea. 

He looked out at the fleet and 
spat into the water that floated it. 
He made a comment or two not 
overly complimentary to British 
ships and to fancy-pants Wash- 
ington lawyers who wanted to go 
visiting them. 

But all lawyers are smooth talk- 
ers. This one explained his motive 
for wishing to visit the fleet. A 
friend of his was a captive on one 
of the ships, and the lawyer was 
acquainted with the captain of 
the flagship and thought he could 
talk him into releasing his friend. 
And they’d go out under a white 
flag and be perfectly safe. And 
he’d pay ten silver dollars, and it 
wouldn’t take more than a couple 
of hours, and was Great-grand- 
father afraid? 


So THERE he was, rowing out 
toward the British flagship and 
the flagship’s guns swinging to 
cover his progress in spite of the 
white flag that the lawyer was 
holding up in sight. 

The guns didn’t fire, and he 
rowed right up to the flagship. 
They threw down a ladder, and 
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the lawyer went aboard. Great- 
grandfather reckoned he’d stick 
by the rowboat, and he sat there 
trying to ignore the remarks the 
British sailors tossed down over 
the rail until a crimson-coated 
looie came along and ordered them 
to quit baiting the Yankee. 

It was late afternoon by then, 
and the sun was going lower and 
lower. Great-grandfather began to 
fidget and worry, and started won- 
dering whether to go up the lad- 
der and see what was what or 
whether he should row back home 
and let the damned lawyer swim. 

Just as he made up his mind to 
flip a shilling to see which he 
should do, the lawyer came to the 
rail and called down that Great- 
grandfather would have to come 
aboard. The fellow’s face was 
white. Great-grandfather yelled 
up why should he, and a few 
sailors with muskets stepped up 
to. the rail and told him why he 
should. 

**I’m sorry,” he was told by the 
lawyer, “‘but we'll have to stay 
here until the action is over. 
They’re going to attack.” 

Some of the sailors were grin- 
ning. Great-grandfather stopped 
thinking about Baltimore long 
enough to tell them what he 
thought of them, and they took 
him down to the brig. He saw 
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them start for another compan- 
ionway with the lawyer. But they 
took him somewhere else, and 
Great-grandfather found himself 
all alone, except for rats, in the 
brig of the flagship. 

He felt the ship begin to move 
and then after a while he heard 
the guns begin to fire in mighty 
salvos that shook the whole hull. 

Then Great-grandfather re- 
membered that they hadn’t taken 
his clasp-knife away from him, and 
he started to work on the door of 
the brig. He didn’t have any defi- 
nite idea what good it would do 
him or anyone else if he carved a 
hole in it, but it gave him some- 
thing to do. 

The noise got worse. At times 
the ship shook as it took a ball 
from the American cannon. 
Through the bars on the upper 
part of the door, he could see 
them carrying dead and wounded 
sailors and gunners down into the 
ship every once in a while. 

Nobody paid any attention to 
Great-grandfather, though, and 
he kept on carving. But the point 
of the knife broke off in the hard 
wood, and he never did get 
through that door. 

It was broad daylight when 
they came and got him, and the 
battle seemed to be over. At least, 
they weren’t fighting any more, 


and the minute he got on deck he 
could see that they had backed off 
out of range of the shore. 

The deck of the flagship was 
nothing to boast of at the mo- 
ment. The sailors weren’t grin- 
ning, either, when they took him 
to the side of the ship. His row- 
boat, by some miracle, still floated 
beside the scarred hull. He went 
down the ladder and the lawyer 
followed him down, and Great- 
grandfather rowed for the shore. 


““‘Wuat happened?” he asked 
the lawyer, as soon as they got out 
of earshot of the British. 

According to one version of 
great-grandfather’s story, the law- 
yer described the whole battle 
between the ships and the fort. 
Another version, and I like it best, 
was that the lawyer had merely 
pointed to the fort and the flag 
that flew over it and said, ‘“‘Look!” 

When they got to shore, the 
lawyer gave Great-grandfather his 
ten dollars, said he was sorry he’d 
caused him to undergo imprison- 
ment overnight and offered his 
hand. 

Great-grandfather had never 
shaken hands with a fancy-pants 
lawyer before, but he could see 
from the way this guy had reacted 
to the fight that he was a patriot, 
and that it wasn’t his fault maybe 
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if he happened to have friends in 
the British navy. So he shook 
hands with the lawyer. 

That’s all there is to the story. 
Great-grandfather lived to a hale 
old age, and it wasn’t until the 
last that he made a peculiar re- 
quest of his family. He wanted 
them to have his right hand, which 
had shaken the lawyer’s hand on 
that morning after the fight, 
stuffed and put in a museum after 
his death. 

We didn’t do it, of course, but 
we knew how he felt, and I can’t 
say I blame him much. Yes, the 
lawyer’s name was Francis Scott 
Key, and the fort was Fort Mc- 








Henry. And the star-spangled ban- 
ner still waves proudly above it. 


Fredric Brown is a proofreader by pro- 
Session. Star-Spangled Night is his first sale to 
a slick, although he has been selling detective 
yarns to the pulp magazines for several years. 
When not engaged in thinking up newer and 
bloodier methods of murder, he nds time to 
conduct a children’s department for a religious 
magazine and a proofreaders’ department for 
a leading trade magazine in the printing field. 
When he finds himself equally weary of crime, 
fairyland, and dangling participles, he writes 
science-fiction stories and horse-operas. His 
major claim to distinction as a writer is that 
he is not writing a novel. 


— Suggestions for further reading: 
SPANGLED BANNER 
by Victor Weybright $7.00 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York 
ROOM TO SWING A CAT 
by Lieut. F. F. Bell $3.00 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York 


The Danger of Being a Prophet 


i 1908, after the demonstra- 
tion flights of Orville Wright 
at Fort Myer, Virginia, had 
finally convinced the public that 
stories about a successful flying- 
machine were really true, E. L. 
Jones, editor of the magazine, 
Aeronautics, asked various scien- 
tists for opinions about the fu- 
ture of flying. 

The reply by Prof. William 
H. Pickering, of Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, included the 
following statements: 

**The popular mind often pic- 


tures gigantic flying machines 
speeding across the Atlantic car- 
rying passengers in a way anal- 
ogous to our modern steam- 
ships. It seems safe to say that 
such ideas must be wholly vi- 
sionary. 

“Another popular fallacy is 
to expect enormous speed to be 
obtained. 

“Another popular fallacy is 
to suppose that the flying-ma- 
chine could be used to drop dy- 
namite on an enemy in time of 
war.” —Frep C. KELLy 
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Why has America’s only large private 
munitions maker never done business with 
the government of the United States? 





Armaments over the Counter 


by Kent SAGENDORPH 


N”™ for generations has the 
United States government 
purchased arms in the open mar- 
ket. What is more, it has done its 
very best, for years, to see that no 
munitions of war were manufac- 
tured anywhere in the U.S., ex- 
cept for the armed services and 
under strict governmental super- 
vision. 

Yet there is a private arms in- 
dustry in the U.S.; a company 
which builds excellent anti-air- 
craft guns, aerial cannon, combat 
cars and light mountain artillery; 
a company which is producing 
many freight-car loads of aerial 
bombs every day and which sells 
nothing whatever to Uncle Sam. 

It is a private munitions com- 
pany which competes directly in 
the markets of the world and 
which at present has a backlog of 
more than $10,000,000 in un- 


filled orders for munitions. 

The American Armament Cor- 
poration is listed in various year- 
books and referred to in Standard 
Statistics as one of the major mu- 
nitions companies of the world. 
Yet it has very little in common 
with firms like Colt, Remington, 
Savage Arms, Du Pont, Midvale 
Steel and Bethlehem, which build 
for the U.S. government exclu- 
sively. 

This private company owns its 
own designs. The guns it makes 
are not the same as those used in 
the U.S. Army and Navy. They 
are patented, and are for sale to 
any war ministry on good terms 
with the U.S. 

Its officials have no illusions 
about the kind of business they 
are in. They feel their manufac- 
turing problems are essentially no 
different from those of the auto- 
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mobile business, except that they 
sell their products abroad and 
hence do not maintain an adver- 
tising department nor sponsor a 
commercial radio program. 

Whether the aac is a fifty- 
million-dollar corporation or a 
five-hundred-million-dollar cor- 
poration, Wall Street and the sec 
do not know. There is not one 
single share of stock available for 
purchase. It has never offered an 
issue of securities. The company 
is owned outright by its officers and 
many of its employees. It has no 
bonded indebtedness. In fact, it 
is about as closed a corporation 
as there is in the U.S. 

Facts about its production facil- 
ities, however, are easily obtained 
from the company. From these it 
appears that the Aac is a good 
deal larger than seems apparent 
at first glance. It becomes clear 
why this company, unknown even 
to its real-estate neighbors, has 
emerged within the last year into 
recognized standing among the 
world’s arms makers. 

For instance, in a heavily-guard- 
ed explosives magazine at La- 
trobe, Pennsylvania, the company 
keeps on hand about 2,000 tons 
of high explosives all the time. 
Six miles away, at Derry, Penn- 
sylvania, it employs about four 
hundred people in thirteen build- 








ings, just loading shells. This plant 
can load 60,000 pounds of TNT 
a day—enough to fill 60,000 shells 
of 75 millimeter. The shells are 
forged and machined in outside 
plants. They are merely loaded 
and equipped with fuses here. 

At Allentown, Pennsylvania, the 
AAC recently bought the big 
plants of the Carrier Corporation, 
extending over twelve acres of 
space. They spent $500,000 in re- 
modeling, hired more than five 
hundred employees and began as- 
sembling 37-millimeter anti-air- 
craft guns. They are turning out 
ten complete units a day—gun, 
mount, sighting devices and trail- 
er, all ready for firing. 


EvEeRY ITEM made or sold by 
AAC has a plainly printed price 
on it, just like one of those leath- 
erette price tags in an automobile 
showroom. Each gun costs so 
many thousand dollars, cash. The 
customer can pay for it only in 
U.S. money. He can swap neither 
caviar nor sugarcane for it. And 
for that price the AAc, in turn, 
guarantees that the delivery date 
will be met and that each cannon 
will be as good as the sample. 

This is not the way armament 
has been sold in the pages of E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, nor in the 
biographies of the late Sir Basil 
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Zaharoff. This is not the way ar- 
mament has been sold to the small 
nations of the Balkans and South 
America, until lately. 

Everything made in the Aac 
plants is immediately offered to 
Uncle Sam first. All of it is quickly 
rejected, regardless of its poten- 
tial value. There has been a rigid 
national policy about private mu- 
nitions companies which prevent- 
ed the government from doing 
any business with the AAc. 

But there is yet another good 
reason, aside from national policy, 
which stands between AAc and a 
Treasury check. In the U.S. Army, 
the design and development of 
tactical weapons is a government 
responsibility. Some of these de- 
signs have been in development 
for twenty years. They represent 
millions of dollars invested by the 
U.S. taxpayer. And if the Army 
now were to turn its back on its 
own arsenals and buy from this 
private company, how much good 
would those millions, those pa- 
tient years of trial and error, do? 

The Army’s guns in general 
are heavier, longer and sturdier 
than those of the aac. Each one 
is built to withstand years and 
years of national-guard and re- 
servist training. An Army gun 
will survive twenty years of weekly 
practice upon it by rookie guards- 
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men. Then, suddenly yanked out 
of the armory and sent to war, it 
will fire just as well as it did when 
it was first assembled in the ar- 
senal. 

The aac is building simple, 
light, completely automatic can- 
non for nations suddenly invaded, 
whose people have no training as 
cannoneers. If the U.S. borders 
were violated without warning by 
low-flying, bomb-dropping, ma- 
chine-gunning enemy dive bomb- 
ers, it would not be necessary to 
commandeer a truck driver from 
the highway to man an anti-air- 
craft gun. There would be Army 
guns, trained Army crews, a well- 
rehearsed tactical approach. But 
in Norway, in Holland, in the 
Rumanian riots and in Greece, 
men who had never before seen 
them ran to anti-aircraft guns and 
fired them. 

For this sort of thing, Aac 
builds a high-speed automatic can- 
non which fires five big shells from 
a clip, like a pistol. It builds an- 
other kind of breech-mechanism 
whereby the trigger if yanked hys- 
terically will stay back, cocked, 
and keep the whole breech open. 
The gun will fire just as fast as a 
crazed volunteer crew of machine- 
gunned civilians can stick shells 
into it. Anybody can sight it be- 
cause the shells are tracers and 
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can be followed easily by the gun- 
ner’s eye. 

In the U.S., the Army regards 
anti-aircraft artillery as something 
which requires a whole truck-train 
of auxilliary equipment, from 
searchlights and sonic detectives to 
robot calculators and auxiliary 
generators. These weapons are 
usually three-inchers and are 
amazingly accurate at 30,000 feet. 
So each kind of weapon has its 
place. The Army is doing all right, 
and so is the AAC. 

There is the same comparison 
in combat cars. The U.S. Army 
prefers caterpillar-tread monsters 
weighing twenty tons and above. 
They might make thirty-five miles 
an hour, but they will continue at 
that speed right over ditches, 
through swamps, through any 
kind of country. Yet, there is noth- 
ing in the U.S. Army quite like 
the AAC combat car, which at- 
tains a speed of eighty-five to 
ninety miles an hour on four bul- 








let-proof wheels. It is designed 
primarily to convoy long lines of 
trucks on a road, regiments of in- 
fantry on the march, anything 
that might be the target for a low- 
flying enemy dive-bomber. This 
device is pure poison for a diving 
airplane, because it has speed 
enough to get underneath the en- 
emy and fire up at him while he 
is in his dive, highly vulnerable 
to ground attack. The car con- 
tains a turret which revolves in a 
complete circle, firing 37-mm. 
shells at the rate of one hundred 
twenty-five a minute. It is not de- 
signed, like a tank, to stand and 
fight. Rather, like a boxer, it 
chases the enemy until it gets him 
off balance, then peppers him vi- 
ciously. 

These devices were all worked 


out in answer to tactical prob- 
lems of small nations, not those of 
the U.S.A. Yet there are, in the 
AAC Catalogues, some items like 
this combat car which could be 
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absorbed very easily into the 
Army. It also builds a traveling 
machine-shop in a big trailer 
which can go anywhere trucks 
can go, haul them out of the 
mud, rebuild engines and trans- 
missions, even forge new shafts 
and shape them on a lathe. There 
is also an AAC infantry mortar 
in production which comes apart 
and is carried in sections by a 
squad of infantrymen. It’s not 
quite as heavy as the U.S. model, 
but it has the same rate of fire. 

Up until now, the Army’s Ord- 
nance Department has merely ac- 
cepted this material for test at 
the Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
has filed the results and made no 
comment. But it cannot be stated 
as a fact that the Army is unin- 
terested. Rather, it must be ex- 
plained that because of a national 
prejudice against private muni- 
tions firms, the Army has been 
unwilling to order anything from 
the AAc. 

The men who operate the AAC 
are all American citizens. Most of 
them have seen service in the 
Army and Navy. Many of them 
are former government engineer- 
ing experts, with records of many 
years’ service in Army arsenals. 
They feel their government’s in- 
difference keenly, and its presi- 
dent has said that AAac would 
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voluntarily scrap its own export 
business tomorrow and go to work 
building U.S. Army ordnance if 
it were called upon. 


ABOUT FIVE years ago its presi- 
dent and vice-president, the Mir- 
anda brothers, were indicted for 
conspiracy to violate the neutral- 
ity laws. They had shipped some 
armament to Chile, and some of 
it had then been -reshipped to 
Bolivia. At that time Bolivia was 
at war with Paraguay, over the 
so-called ‘‘Chaco’”’ boundary. 
Shipment of arms to both belliger- 
ents had been specifically embar- 
goed by act of Congress. 

The Mirandas did not defend 
the charge, because they knew 
that somebody in Chile had al- 
lowed it to be shipped across the 
border. They entered pleas of 
guilty and were sentenced to serve 
a year and a day in the Federal 
penitentiary at Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. It is typical of the broth- 
ers that they took this blow in their 
stride and did not complain. 

Alfred J. Miranda is nearly fifty 
now, dapper, bright-eyed and 
cheerful. There are slight touches 
of gray in his jet-black hair and 
mustache; just enough to make 
him appear a little formidable on 
first acquaintance. But he laughs 
easily, and chuckles about some 
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of the legends about himself. He 
is on intimate, first-name terms 
with great men in twenty nations, 
and) with janitors in his office. 

He has a deep affection for his 
brother, I. J. Miranda, his busi- 
ness partner for more than twenty 
years. I. J. is a little younger, in 
his middle forties. He is the execu- 
tive who translates the brilliant 
concepts of his brother into terms 
of buildings, machines, pay-rolls, 
production. 

At the present time there are 
more than sixty executives in the 
business, all experts in their fields. 
There’s David Walsh, a known 
expert in projectiles; Bill Zelcer, 
a big, husky aviation production 
man who used to be general man- 
ager of the Seversky plant on 
Long Island. The Miranda broth- 
ers and Mr. Zelcer now own a 
controlling interest in the com- 
pany; employees own the rest. 

The American Armament Cor- 
poration for seven years has been 
spending its own money to solve 
the problems of bottlenecks in ar- 
mament production. It is welding 
aerial bomb-bodies on a conveyor 
that is faster and cheaper than 
the standard method of forging 
each one individually. It is load- 
ing TNT by liquefying it and 
pouring it like maple syrup. It 
has conveyors loaded with can- 








non-parts which meet the assem- 
bly-line with the precision and 
speed of an automobile plant. 
Maybe these things are of no value 
to Uncle Sam. On the other hand, 
it is possible that they are. 
Regardless of what aac is 
building now, its significance to 
the nation lies in its production 
experience and its vast files of re- 
search reports. They know the 
answers to many a technical prob- 
lem still unsolved in the arsenals. 
But after all, Aac is just another 
U. S. factory in the eyes of the 
government. To whom should the 
government turn in its hour of 
technological crisis? To a private 
industry, or to its own experts? 
Perhaps the answer shall not 
be long in coming. 
Kent Sagendorph spent a week at the Amer- 
ican Armament Corporation making a thor- 


ough survey of their operations. On the AAC 
proving ground in Derry, Pennsylvania, he 


fired all of their guns and witnessed the 


efficacy of their several types of bombs. Long 
interested in things military, this started Sag- 
endorph off on a new spurt of technical re- 
search on projectiles and cannon for the air 
corps. He has a captain’s commission in the 
air service and soon will be in active service 
in Washington. Meanwhile, he is lecturing 
on aviation throughout the United States. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


ONE HELL OF A BUSINESS 


by H. C. Engelbrecht, Ph.D. $7.00 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York 


MERCHANTS OF DEATH 
by H. C. Engelbrecht, Ph.D. 
and F. C. Hanighen $2.50 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., New York 
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The Game of International 1.@. The re- 


cent warfare on the Greek peninsula found the usual 
swarm of international agents, representing all of the 
nations involved. Here is one incident which occurred, 
presented in the form of a problem. How good are 
you at the un-gentle art of modern counter-espionage? 


The Case of the Lone Boatman 


by RicHARD WILMER ROWAN 


y, 


HERE was every 

kind of craft to be 
seen in the harbor of 
Salonika this March 
afternoon. So many and 
varied were the harbor boats that a 
careful system of surveillance had 
been organized by Naval Intelligence 
officers. 


a 
a 


The British, having arrived in force 
to help defend Greece, were employ- 
ing all available native boatmen of 
the ancient seaport—employing them 
at a handsome price, but not trusting 
them. It was felt that some of the 
Levantines, with the usual greed and 
cunning of their tribe, would endeavor 
to keep a foot in both camps. 

An alert junior lieutenant on one of 
the British warships felt his attention 
repeatedly drawn to a lone native 
craft. There was really little about this 
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felucca to set it apart from all the 
other small, darting vessels with the 
picturesque lateen rigs that were in- 
festing the harbor. But the officer kept 
on watching it. Off it would sail, then 
back it would come. At a time like 
this would any normal Levantine use 
his boat simply for pleasure? 

Pressing duties aboard his own ship 
distracted the British lieutenant. But 
next afternoon he discovered the same 
“queer” boat and its queerer boat- 
man, acting just as on the day before. 

Whereupon the junior officer took 
it up with his superior, who sent him 
to report to Naval Intelligence. 

“What kind of old tub is it?” was 
the query. “Usual thing, I suppose— 
just ready to sink? No doubt he is 
hoping one of our light warships will 
sink him. Then he’ll collect damages 
from the British Empire.” 
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“His boat is swift and looks per- 
fectly sound,” said the lieutenant. 
“Its sails are crudely patched. But the 
blighter could earn himself new sails 
in the time he wastes, floating about 
and sightsecing.” 

It turned out that the Levantine 
was no sightseer at Salonika. He was 
actually employed by a branch of 
British Intelligence. He was paid to 
take soundings here and there, gen- 
erously paid to help locate a new 
anchorage for the largest troop trans- 
ports. 

However, the very next day the 
same vigilant young naval officer was 
reporting the same Levantine and the 
same felucca. His superior officer on 


this occasion spoke with a degree of 


impatience. 

“The skipper of that craft is taking 
soundings tor a new troopship anchor- 
age. I suggest you cease allowing this 


affair to interrupt your regular 
duties.” 
“But, sir, the fellow’s signaling!” 
“Signaling?” 


“I’m sure of it. We would never 
give him any of our code signals. . . . 
Yet I am convinced, sir, he is signal- 
ing, and his signals are meant for 
some confederate ashore.” 

The senior officer permitted him- 
self to show a flicker of interest. “Can 
you show me how you think he sig- 
nals?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said the junior, 
eagerly. “He has the cleverest new 
code trick of his own. If you will keep 
a watch on the felucca with your 








glass for a few moments sir—” 
The younger officer’s anxiety had 

become infectious. His superior studied 

the doubtful craft long and intently. 
Here’s what he saw. 





‘Now, sir—look again, if you will: 
He’s coming about. Do you see how 
it’s done, sir?” 

The older man now saw this. 





“I do. That rascal’s not taking 
soundings—” The British officer put 
down his glass. His smile, however 
grim, was a source of warmth and 
cheer to the junior lieutenant. “I 
guess we owe you—hmmm—vwell, an 
apology,” he said. 

What had he seen thai confirmed the 
suspicion of the junior officer? 

(You will find the answer on page 65.) 
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The greatest Hamlet since the days of 
Booth delivers a fifth soltloquy— 
with detours—on love and the fatrer sex 





Why Barrymore Will Marry More 


by JOHN BARRYMORE 


A’ LAST inventory, the sum total 
4 of my marriages was four. All 
four have been dissolved, as every 
newspaper reader who devotes 
some attention to pages other than 
the comic section must know. 

This may lead the casual ob- 
server to believe that I am 
through with love, matrimony and 
its closely related institution, ali- 
mony, with all of which I have 
had more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance. 

The casual observer and other 
interested persons can now take 
time out to banish that thought. I 
may have more annual rings than 
a redwood. I may not be able to 
play Romeo without close co-op- 
eration from both corset and gir- 
dle. But with my increasing girth, 
I have lost none of my mirth. 

But the point around which I 
am unintentionally digressing is 


this: I am still not the cynic who 
believes love is a disease curable 
only by marriage. Nay. Let cynics 
celibate in their cells or partake of 
a hemlock cocktail. I shall con- 
tinue to celebrate with belles and 
partake of the cup of love—egain 
and again—and again. 

Solomon, renowned for his sa- 
gacity, married many times. So 
why not Barrymore? And I do not 
take this stand for the sake of 
being able to notch my belt with 
every “I do.” 

I have never married without 
being in love. Unfortunately, this 
thing called love cannot endure 
like Gibraltar or the Rockies, as 
composers of popular ditties, in- 
spired by a nagging wife or a 
sheaf of bills, would have us be- 
lieve. Unfortunately, I might add, 
love does not enjoy my longevity. 

Ever since the incident in Eden 
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when Adam met his Evil, laymen 
and philosophers have developed 
acute insomnia in attempting to 
define the word “‘love.’’ Not en- 
tirely satisfied or dissatisfied with 
reducing it to what some may 
consider its lowest terms in the 
definition—‘‘a biological urge” — 
I am offering a few definitions of 
my own which will probably never 
be adopted by Mr. Webster. 

At times I feel love is an inter- 
mittent—or, in some cases—a con- 
tinuous form of hypnosis. At this 
moment I am inclined to sub- 
scribe to the feeling that it is a 
judicious form of insanity cured 
only by association. 

Allow me to repeat for emphasis. 
I have never married without be- 
ing in love. I might go further and 
admit that I have never wedded a 
single woman. They have all wed- 
ded me. There is not room enough 
here, of course, to recount the cir- 
cumstances of each marriage nor 
to reveal in each instance 
weakness in my armor. 

In my last joust with the fair 
sex which culminated in my mar- 
riage to Elaine Barrie in 1936, I 
learned that a strong offense is the 
best defense. I was recuperating in 
a New York hospital when Elaine 
stormed the doors, supposedly on 
an interview assignment for the 


Hunter College newspaper. 


the 








I was in no condition to resist. 
But I held ground temporarily. A 
week or so later, I fled like a thief 
in the night. I fled west. But she 
came. She saw. She conquered. It 
was at that time that I evolved 
this little philosophical nugget: 
one must not flee from the inevi- 
table but toward it. We were mar- 
ried and lived turbulently ever 
after—for something like five years. 


SOME TIME after a verbose press 
agent discovered that I had a pro- 
file—and shared his discovery un- 
selfishly with millions of readers— 
I was labeled the world’s great- 
est lover. 

I did not consider him or other 
gentlemen of the Fourth Estate 
who put my profile on paper for 
public consumption Brutuses in 
the strict sense of the word. It 
was they who helped women dis- 
cover me. And it was they who 
helped me discover that there are 
far less pleasant annoyances. 

And so, my profile was exalted 
to unheard of heights by the print- 
ed word and word of mouth. It 
was exalted only to plunge to 
earth again years later — to be 
dunked in cement at Grauman’s 
Theatre for posterity. But like truth 
crushed to earth, it rose again— 
a slightly used profile, true, but 
nevertheless a profile. 
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Great lover or nay, the women 
operated against me. However, I 
have never developed delusions of 
persecution because a fair damsel 
in Hoboken sent to my theatre 
dressing rooms a carton contain- 
ing a rag, a bone, and a hank of 
hair. I did not feel persecuted be- 
cause a hotel detective, as a rou- 
tine precaution, searched every 
corner of my bedchamber to un- 
cover old maids who might be 
lurking beneath the springs. 

I’ve always been plagued by 
writers and reporters as to whether 
I am the world’s greatest lover. 

The question has even been 
propounded before large public 
gatherings. It came up one night 
while I was doing My Dear Chil- 
dren in Chicago. 

It was a practice of mine to 
make comments to late-comers to 
performances, comments that 
livened up the show. A duchess of 
a lady such as you see in Esquire 
cartoons came bouncing down the 
center aisle. I think I shouted, 
**Why in hell are you late?” 

In one glance she penetrated my 
makeup, made the astute observa- 
tion that I was no longer in my 
teens and answered to the delight 
of even deaf customers in the last 
row of the second balcony: 

“Is this the world’s greatest 
lover? Excuse me if I laugh!” 
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There was nothing left to do 
but arch my Mephistophelian eye- 
brows and ask pointedly— 

**Madame, just when did I spend 
the night with you?” 

To those who to this day are 
curious as to whether Barrymore 
is the world’s greatest lover, I can 
only issue this formal statement: 
“That is something every woman 
must find out for herself.” 


For some unfathomable reason, 
I am regarded an authority on 
women and questioned constantly, 
to wit: who are the five most 
beautiful women in the world? 
Would Venus de Milo suit me as a 
marital companion? How does one 
tame a shrew? Etcetera. 

I cannot name the five most 
beautiful women in the world, but 
John Decker, my close colleague 
and one of America’s foremost 
artists, can and does: 

“They are Hedy Lamarr,” he 
says. 

Why anyone should wish Venus 
de Milo upon me as a hypotheti- 
cal bride, I cannot say, but I 
shall go on record saying that 
while I would not be cad enough 
to make reference to her inability 
to embrace because of an arm 
shortage, I have often reflected 
that in her present form she would 
be far too cold to embrace. 
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In regard to how to tame a 
shrew, I cannot offer advice freely. 
Every man must learn for himself. 
Each shrew is an individual prob- 
lem insoluble with mathematical 
formulae, but perhaps understand- 
ing and consideration may contrib- 
ute in this taming process. 

For instance, review the facts of 
a certain film director and a lus- 
cious bit of femininity who is his 
protégé and whom I know only 
from ogling distance. Neither the 
director nor the lassie hides the 
fact that they’re smitten with love 
pangs. 

Recently an extra girl on the 
movie set made the fatal error of 
accidentally bumping into our 
aforementioned lassie, who, in a 
rage, delivered a vicious kick to 
the proper kicking area of the 
extra girl. 

Excitedly, the director rushed 
over. “Did you hurt your foot, 
dear?” he asked, solicitously. 





Such things do not serve to dis- 
illusion me about women. Women 
are a necessary and enjoyable evil. 
They are so necessary that I can- 
not offer even two reasons why 
I should be through, even tem- 
porarily, with love. 

That, in brief, is why I, John 
Barrymore, sane of mind and sound 
of body, intend to search as if in- 
spired for a fifth and final wife—a 
perfect mate! I don’t care whether 
she be blind, deaf, or dumb— 
which she will probably have to 
be—so long as she has excellent 
manners—if you follow me. 


Hailed as the only man ever to make Garbo 
feel self-conscious, Fohn Barrymore needs no 
introduction to a public to whom his life, 
loves and troubles have been an open book for 
more than 25 years. Dating back to 1903, he 
has appeared in 32 legitimate roles, 52 mo- 
tion pictures. As a boy he was expelled 
from more schools than most youths attend. 
Today, at 59, he is a fixture on Rudy 
Vallee’s radio show, playing the gamut 
from Richard IT to a crooked prize fight 
manager. Favorite subjects for Barrymore 
mockery include: himself, the tradition of the 
theatre, the Barrymore escutcheon. 


Hell or Nothing 


Oh oeeronge the French dra- 
matist, was asked why he 
had adopted the horror play as 
his specialty instead of some- 
thing more pleasant. 

“Well,” he said, “I didn’t 


have much choice. Corneille 
took possession of heaven, and 
Racine of the earth. As there 
remained nothing to me but 
hell, I just threw myself into it 
head first!” —BLANCHE KAHN 
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Milton’s famous line, “‘They also serve who only 


stand and wait,” cannot very well be applied to 
money-making, save perhaps in the restaurant or 
catering business. Today, financial success depends 
on ingenuity—as the following actual cases prove. 


There’s Money in It 


AFTER GRADUATING from the U. of 
Pennsylvania, John C. Slater found 
himself with a low-paying English 
instructor’s job at Muhlenberg. He 
took quarters in a fraternity house 
where they had, for a wonder, an ex- 
cellent woman cook. She was so good 
that two envious chapter houses tried 
to lure her away. These offers gave 
Slater an idea: why not let the two 
of them become partners; together 
they could take over management of 
their own house and the two others. 
Before the end of the year they were 
in charge of the dining rooms of six 
fraternities. Next year they added 
four more, then two nearby hotels. 

The turning point in young Slater’s 
career came when several large firms 
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asked him to take over cafeterias 
maintained for employees. ‘Any prof- 
it is yours—all we want is good food, 
served when we need it.” Bayuk Ci- 
gars, Philco Radio and Sun Ship- 
building were the first to call him in. 
This spring seven other organizations 
joined. Johnnie Slater still has his 
first campus houses and this year ex- 
pects to gross over $1,000,000. 


Q 

Harotp Carter wished he was 
back in high school, instead of a 
graduate looking for an elusive job. 


He’d had fun at school, bossing the 
stage lighting for school productions. 
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On his way home one evening, after 
another futile day, he paused before 
an indifferently arranged and poorly 
lighted store window. Harold made 
several sketches, then hurried to his 
basement workshop. Next day he car- 
ried to the store a tiny scale model of 
a colorful and attractively lighted 
window arrangement he had created 
for that shop. It launched him on his 
mushrooming, one-man show window 


service. 


CHARLES Munson has made a hob- 
by of helping the used-car buyer be- 
ware. Having spent years in the auto- 
mobile plants of Detroit, he was an 
expert mechanic. When he moved to 
New Jersey, he set himself up as a 
used-car adviser, touring the used-car 


lots in search of good buys. Knowing 
all the tricks of the used-automobile 
prestidigitators, he saves his clients 
time, money and regrets. And the 
small sum Munson charges makes his 
hobby a profitable one. 


O 


Ir AT FIRST you_don’t succeed, cry, 
cry again. It pays. Seventy-two-year- 
old Thomas L. Meister of Washing- 
ton, D. C., did, after trying his hand 
at sixty-five different trades, and his 
luck quickly changed. Six years ago 
a chunk of shaving soap accidentally 
slipped between his lips. He gasped 


for air, and along with the army of 
bubbles that arose came wailings like 
those of an inconsolable infant with 
the summer complaint. So at 66 years 
of age, Meister became a professional 
cry baby. He makes appearances at 
entertainments of various sorts and 
on the radio, carrying a blanketed 
bundle and sobbing ad libitum. Some- 
times his performances are for the 
fun of it. Once in New York his 
realism resulted in a seven-mile chase 
through crowded subways. A detail 
of detectives suspected him guilty of 


kidnapping. 


On A Drowsy August day in 1936 
Don Knapp of Howell, Michigan, sat 
tinkering with his new camera when 
his young son burst in breathlessly. 
**There’s been an auto accident down 
the street, Dad. Why don’t you take 
pictures of it?” A newspaper bought 
one of the prints. An insurance agent 
paid $25 for a set. Knapp began shoot- 
ing at all the wrecks in his vicinity 
and now has a file picturing the re- 
sults of 1,500 driving errors. Sheriff's 
officers and state police notify him 
of all smash-ups. Leaving nothing to 
accident himself, Knapp slaps a stick- 
er on the windshield of each damaged 
car to inform owners and insurance 
adjustors that photographs are avail- 
able. Knapp’s wrecks gallery nets him 
a tidy income and serves the ends 
of justice in the courts as well. 
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Everyone quakes before a Quaker—which 
is why the Society of Friends is able to 
dispense humanity on a world-wide scale 


Everybody Trusts 


by Nina Witcox PutNAM 


— GREAT modern pastime of 
debunking leaves little room 
for belief in anything. The best 
we can do is trust a friend, and 
there is one group of friends which 
can be trusted without question. 
I refer to the Society of Friends, 
called in common parlance, the 
Quakers. 

What the Quakers are doing in 
the world today may easily prove 
to be a principal wellspring of 
civilization’s salvation. Yet com- 
paratively few people realize this 
because no Quaker is permitted 
to publicize his good works. 

Even the activities of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross have so far been 
grievously limited. But at this very 
moment Quakers are working in 
France, England, Germany, 
Spain, Belgium, Holland, Swit- 
zerland and in the Near East; in 
China, Japan, the Scandinavian 


a Quaker 


countries and Cuba; in our own 
United States where they house 
and care for refugees. They are 
doing a war work the importance 
of which is only equaled by their 
monumental reticence about it. 
The Quakers never advertise it, 
even to raise funds, but they have 
built such a good mouse trap 
that the pathway to their door is 
widening rapidly, for they are at 
present the only group of people 
able to undertake the succoring 
of Europe. 

Ever since the middle of the 
seventeenth century the Quakers 
have demonstrated that their so- 
licitude for human welfare has no 
strings attached to it: that they 
are free from the desire for inter- 
ference in politics, native customs 
or religions and that hate can be 
no part of their program. That’s 
why today they are able to pene- 
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trate zones which are impregnable 
to all other organizations. There 
is not a country in the world where 
the Quakers are refused permis- 
sion to take up their work. The 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has won this right even 
from Adolf Hitler. 

When shortly after the great 
pogrom in Germany in 1938, 
Rufus Jones, leader of this re- 
markable society, set out for Ger- 
many to obtain Hitler’s full per- 
mission for the Quakers to come 
over and give the Jews what help 
they could, a newspaper story 
broke, attracting worldwide at- 
tention. Goering was loud in his 
denunciations of the visit, and 
Goebbels sarcastically commented 
that “now the Germans were sup- 
posed to quake before the Quak- 
ers!” As a matter of fact, they 
did. Few people fail to quake in 
the face of Simon-pure Christian- 
ity. Hitler apparently was no ex- 
ception. When Mr. Jones and his 
companions arrived they went to 
call on Hitler much as they might 
on any neighbor. They stated their 
plan and it was promptly accept- 
ed by him. 


WHEN THE feeding of France 
and the small democracies became 
the most conspicuous of the Euro- 
pean relief problems and Mr. 































Hoover, the British Government 
and President Roosevelt were dis- 
cussing the matter in October, 
1940, the Quakers were already in 
France. They were setting up field 
offices covering a wide range of 
services, including consultation to 
help refugees establish contact 
with relatives outside of the coun- 
try. In addition, they were provid- 
ing milk for 4,000 babies and 
maintaining many colonies of chil- 
dren, each in a separate building 
closely resembling a real home 
and presided over by a carefully 
chosen local matron. They were 
distributing food to 84,000 Belgian 
boys, handing out large amounts 
of clothing, shoes and blankets, 
getting supplies to concentration 
camps filled with 60,000 German 
Jews, Poles and Spaniards and 
supplying seeds and garden tools 
to these prisoners so that they 
might grow a part of their own 
foodstuffs. The Quakers were also 
provisioning refugee trains, oper- 
ating small maternity hospitals, 
workrooms for the unemployed, 
and centers for pre-natal care. So 
many skeleton babies were being 
born of undernourished mothers 
that this last became a vital neces- 
sity. 

The Quakers had no trouble at 
all in getting permission to con- 
tinue this work when France fell. 
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In June, 1940, when German 
troops entered Bordeaux, the 
Quakeress in charge of a local 
canteen went to the German 
officer in charge and asked for co- 
operation. The German com- 
mander had been fed in Germany 
by the Quakers after the last war. 
**I trust you people,” he said. “Do 
anything you think best.” 

Not one grain of food controlled 
by the Quakers has been lost to 
the conquerors, nor has there been 
any attempt at interference by 
them. Almost ten months after the 
Quakers had reliet activities flour- 
ishing, the U. S. Government first 
permitted a shipment of wheat to 
France. The Quakers had pur- 
chased most of their supplies 
locally and still do. Only about ten 
per cent of the money for this work 
comes from the Quakers them- 
selves. The Quakers never solicit 
funds, and the balance is donated 
by non-Quaker religious and 
charitable bodies and individuals. 

Yet their works of mercy during 
the last World War and during 
the seven years following was 
climaxed by the handling of 
$25,000,000 for the relief of all 
people in Europe and Russia. In 
Germany alone they fed five mil- 
lion people over a period of five 
years. After this their reputation 
in Europe was such that in 1934 





both the Socialist Party and the 
Austrian Government appointed 
the Quakers as their relief agency 
during the Socialist uprising. 


HERE 1nN America the Quakers’ 
activities are being carried on 
without abatement. They have re- 
cently been called upon by the 
U. S. Government to take charge 
of all conscientious objectors. The 
Society of Friends are ardent paci- 
fists, and never carry weapons in 
self-defense. Even their migrations 
to the West during pioneer days 
were made unarmed. Today the 
Quakers are preparing to handle a 
minimum of 17,000 young men 
per year, and to this end they have 
had to create a wholly new branch 
of their service, called the Civilian 
Public Service Section. Under 
Quaker guidance these conscien- 
tious objectors will not have any 
bed of roses. Part of the work they 
will do is the development of 
camps and work projects for soil 
erosion control, reforestry of pub- 
lic lands, and the rehousing and 
rehabilitation of migrant laborers. 

I have it from a very reliable 
source that the Quakers also have 
been importuned for help and ad- 
vice by both capital and labor in 
more than one of the recent strike 
difficulties. 

This is not surprising in view of 
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the work which the Quakers Social 
and Industrial Section has been 
doing for years. Its projects are all 
efforts to win the support of both 
capital and labor in social recon- 
struction. One project is a home- 
stead community at East Mills- 
boro, Pennsylvania, for coal 
miners who are being displaced by 
mining machinery. Here the 
miners are erecting co-operatively- 
built houses, quarrying their own 
stone, doing masonry and car- 
pentry work. 

I could goonalmost indefinitely. 
Delano, California, Yakima, 
Washington, Circle Pines, Mich- 
igan, many such widely scattered 
places have Quaker projects. Nor 
are the key cities of the country 
excepted. In New York City the 
Labor Temple is in need of reno- 
vation and Quaker “vacation 
campers” are doing the job. The 
Quakers recommend this particu- 
lar activity because the place is 
the center for Labor groups and 
offers an exceptional opportunity 
to know their problems of racial, 
national and economic conflict. 
In Chicago, there is a Negro-White 
Relationship Project which also 
attracts Quaker vacationists, who 
are seeking general information 
which may aid them in dealing 
with the sufferings and problems 
of the world at large. No wonder 





the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. are 
beginning to listen to Quaker 
council, and that the industrialists 
will lend an ear. 


It 1s surprising how many well- 
known industrialists are Quakers. 
Herbert Hoover is a birthright 
Quaker. So is the head of the 
publishing house of Lippincott. 
William C. Biddle, Edward W. 
Evans, Judge Solon Carter, A. W. 
Neall, of The Saturday Evening Post, 
are a few other examples. Poverty 
has never been considered a virtue 
by the Society of Friends. 

It is impossible to understand 
the Quakers without some ele- 
mentary knowledge of their back- 
ground. A hundred years before 
the American Revolution they de- 
clared the principle that all men 
are born free and equal. A hun- 
dred years before the word “‘abol- 
ition’? was heard in America, the 
Quakers began to free their slaves. 
They were the first to establish an 
underground railroad which 
helped slaves escape. 

Quaker women have always 
had equal responsibilities and 
rights with their men. They have 
gone out alone as missionaries, 
making incredible journeys 
through the wilderness. Long be- 
fore the days of Florence Nightin- 
gale, Quaker women went fear- 
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lessly and unescorted upon the 
battlefields to help the wounded 
and even nursed the sick and in- 
jured in Indian encampments. 

The Quaker’s conscience is his 
only guide. Even in his Meetings 
there is no sermon. He searches his 
soul in silence and perhaps for 
that very reason, all the more 
honestly. He speaks in a Meeting 
only if he has something to say— 
never to exploit or flagellate his 
ego. 

Quakers do not swear, even in a 
court of law. But they are held in 
such respect that their testimony 
is accepted on their “‘affirmation” 
that it is true. Their quiet willing- 
ness to suffer for their beliefs has 
been evidence enough of their 
good faith. But make no mistake, 
the Quaker is never meek. He is 
the most stubbornly persistent 
creature in the world, because he 
lives by an indomitable conviction 


Thanks, 


VEEN VicTorRIA often felt 
Q that ruling her large fam- 
ily was almost as difficult as 
ruling her empire. 

Once she received a letter 
from an extravagant grandson, 
reminding her of his approach- 
ing birthday. He hinted, not 
too delicately, that a gift of 





of right and a simple definition of 
wrong. The Quakers did not get 
their nickname because they were 
cowards—but because they orig- 
inally shook with religious ecstasy 
during their Meetings, a custom 
long ago outmoded. 


Quaker records are rare and hard to get at: 
Nina Wilcox Putnam spent 18 months in 
research for this Coronet article and for her 
1941 novel, The Inner Voice. An authority 
on Quaker matters, she considers Quakers 
of uncommon importance to the American 
idea. Miss Putnam has been writing since 
she was 11, has a record of 23 novels, more 
than 1,000 short stories and 800 articles, all 
published. She also has written original stories 
Sor many motion pictures. 


— Suggestions for further reading: 


REBEL SAINTS 
by Mary A. Best $3.00 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., New York 


QUAKERS IN ACTION 
by Lester M. Fones $2.00 
The Macmillan Company, New York 


JUST AMONG FRIENDS 
by William Wistar Comfort $2.00 
The Macmillan Company, New York 


WE DIDN’T ASK UTOPIA 
by Harry and Rebecca Timbres $2.50 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 


Grandma! 


money would be welcome. Vic- 
toria replied with a letter writ- 
ten in her own hand, taking the 
young man sternly to task. 
‘Dear Grandma,” he wrote 
in reply, “thank you for your 
kind letter of advice. I have 
sold it for five pounds.” 
—ADRIAN ANDERSON 
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N THE TOP of Brown Mountain, 
Burke County, North Carolina, 
people often see strange globular 
lights, which float slowly across the 
sky. 

Once a minister investigated. He 
declared the lights inexplicable. At 
one time he approached close enough 
to one luminous globe to see a swirl- 
ing mist in its interior. The local resi- 
dents, however, wanted official inves- 
tigation. They called upon a geologist. 

He said the lights were due to head- 
lights, house lights, and brush fires. 
The residents said he was crazy, that 
he had never seen the lights, that every- 
body was familiar with the light sourc- 
es he mentioned. 

Another geologist was sent for. He 
said only locomotive headlights were 
to blame. The residents pointed out 
that the lights had been seen during a 
time when the railroad was washed 
out, that the lights were balls not 
streamers, that you could see them 
with your back to the railroad, and 
that they had been seen before the 
railroad was built. 

No more geologists were brought 
to Brown Mountain—nor has a satis- 
factory explanation of the ghostly, 
glowing globes been found. 


YER 
a) 


It may be irreverent to experiment 
with a human being at the moment 
of death. It is certainly the best way 
to make sure that the experiments will 
























@orgorten 


The following tales are actually true. 
The facts have all been vouched for by re- 
liable witnesses. Unfortunately, however, 
each of these stories is stubbornly unreas- 
onable. They all commit the cardinal sin of 





be doomed to the land of the forgot- 
ten. 

Take the case of Dr. H. Baraduc, 
French physician and neurologist. 
Certain of Dr. Baraduc’s researches 
into human vitality indicated to him 
that if he photographed the human 
body at the moment of death—using 
specially sensitized plates—the results 
might be startling. 

He conducted his first experiment 
in April, 1907, using as his subject the 
body of his own son, Andre Joseph 
Baraduc. Photographs were taken at 
the moment of death and at intervals 
of three hours thereafter. 

The results achieved were interest- 
ing enough to cause Dr. Baraduc to 
repeat his experiments six months 
later when his wife passed away. This 
time exposures were made at the mo- 
ment of death and every fifteen min- 
utes thereafter. When developed, the 
plates showed three distinct balls of 
mist rising from the dead woman’s 
body. These balls slowly coalesced 
until they formed a single globe. This 
remained for some time attached to 
the body by a single luminous cord. 
At last this cord broke, and the globe 
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Mysteries 


implying that man’s proud boast of under- 
Standing this world is a bit premature. 
Therefore, because it is by all odds the 
easiest way to cope with them, they have 
been relegated to the land of the forgotten. 





floated deliberately away. 

Those are the facts, as Dr. Baraduc 
recorded them. He developed the 
plates himself. The photographs have 
been often published. But considering 
the subject of the experiment perhaps 
the incident is best forgotten. 





On SEPTEMBER 2, 1921, aradio tech- 
nician named William Marconi de- 
clared that he had received radio com- 
munication from some station not of 
this planet. The messages which he 
had picked up on his yacht, the Elek- 
tra, were of a wave length ten times 
that which could be produced by any 
station in the world. 

He discounted all theories that they 
were due to electrical or atmospheric 
disturbances. The signals were regu- 
lar and clean cut, as though in code— 
but they were not in any code known 
on this earth. 

Marconi did not say that the mes- 
sages were from Mars. He merely 
said that they were messages of a 
wave length which no station on earth 


could produce; that they obviously 
formed some type of code. He did not 
try to explain—perhaps he suspected 
that, in any case, his data could go 
nowhere but the land of the forgotten. 


ae 


W1L1aM JAMEs is remembered as the 
profoundest psychologist of his gen- 
eration—but he is not remembered 
for a little incident which occurred in 
a vault beneath a Paris building. 

In collaboration with the French 
hypnotist, Charcot, James had decid- 
ed to make a strange test. Besides 
Charcot and James there was a man 
to act as subject—and a wooden doll. 

The subject was hypnotized. Soon 
a mist of bluish light gathered about 
his left foot, an orange glow about his 
hand. Then he and Charcot withdrew 
thirty feet to the pitch dark end of 
the vault. 

James pricked the foot of the doll 
with a needle. Instantly the subject 
screamed that he had been stabbed 
in the foot. Next the hand of the doll 
was pricked, and the subject com- 
plained almost simultaneously that 
his hand had been stuck. 

Saying that he had taken every 
precaution, James insisted there could 
have been no fraud. He reported the 
case at length in several scientific pe- 
riodicals. He might just as well have 
sky-written it over the desert—noth- 
ing could save it from the file of the 
forgotten. —R. DeWrrt MILier 
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Chicago is winning tts battle against 
a public enemy far more insidious than 
any gangster: namely, the common rat 








Ratzkrieg in Chicago 


by Louis STEELE 


oes Cuicaco have more rats 

than any other city in the 
United States? Probably not. That 
dubious distinction will have to be 
shared by New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and any 
of the Other coastal cities with 
docks and wharves. 

The point is that Chicago has 
done something about it—while 
the others have simply ignored it, 
in the main. Recently the Balti- 
more press complained of an in- 
crease of rats and ratbites “‘even in 
the plushy suburbs.” But it usually 
takes a plague or other epidemic, 
as happened in San Francisco in 
1907 and in New Orleans in 1914, 
to awaken our great cities to the 
rat danger. Then there is a furor 
and a to-do against the rat but the 
tumult dies down as soon as the 
pestilence has lost its strength. 


It is a mistake to think that only 
the poor in the slums have rats: 
the rich have them, too, perhaps 
sleeker, fatter rats, but they have 
them. 

The rat is a dangerous de- 
structive enemy. He is clever and 
resourceful. He eats anything, in- 
cluding his own kind. What he 
cannot eat he will gnaw, whether 
leadpipe or concrete. He starts 
fires by eating away insulation 
and causing short circuits. He 
fights, he climbs, he swims, he 
jumps, he burrows. But he is also 
unbelievably foul. His fleas may 
spread the bubonic plague, especi- 
ally on the coasts; and also, per- 
haps, infantile paralysis. His lice 
carry the typhus germ, especially 
in the South. His worms may pass 
on trichinosis. He leaves his excreta 
everywhere and through that his 
parasites and germs. 
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On February 13, 1917, the city 
of Boston had a Rat Day and 
offered a grand prize of one hun- 
dred dollars for the largest number 
of rats bagged. Since then there 
have been few metropolitan cam- 
paigns on a large scale. Occasion- 
ally the women’s clubs get excited 
and distribute anti-rat literature, 
but after a while they find more 
pleasant undertakings. 

Chicago’s interest in rat eradica- 
tion is therefore most unusual. No 
epidemic inspired it. It has been 
continued despite satire and sabo- 
tage. It has been conducted by a 
municipal agency without need- 
ling from either the press or the 
“better elements.”’ No children 
have been asked to go gunning for 
the rats, and no sportsmen either, 
for that matter. A definite plan 
was made for the rat campaign 
and it has been carried out with 
a minimum of fanfare and a high 
degree of efficiency. 


Two MEN have been, and are, 
responsible. Oscar Hewitt, Com- 
missioner of Public Works, be- 
came interested in rats as a part of 
the city’s sanitation problem. Be- 
cause his department handled 
garbage collection he learned at 
first hand of the relation between 
the rat and garbage: the garbage 
pail is the rat’s banquet table. It 
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provides the most important food 
supply for the rats. A “‘blockade”’ 
on the garbage can would largely 
starve him out. Hewitt, who had 
once been an excellent journalist 
with a nose for news, determined 
to go to work on this dangerous 
pest. 

He selected Charles Scribner 
Eaton, a former alderman and one 
of his assistants in the Bureau of 
Streets, for his Chief of Staff in the 
Rat War. Eaton, a son-in-law of 
the first president of the University 
of Chicago, and a sober soft- 
spoken man with a fine education 
and a capacity for taking pains, 
thus became the city of Chicago’s 
“official rat-catcher,” a sobriquet 
which brings a smile of justifiable 
pride to Mr. Eaton’s serious face. 
For the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
never worked as earnestly at his 
trade as has Charles Scribner 
Eaton. 

The first step in his ratzkrieg, 
Eaton decided, was the counting 
of the ratholes in the public juris- 
diction. The second step was the 
placing of bait to kill the foe. The 
third step was to check the results. 
The fourth step was, of course, to 
keep up the work, for the rat, 
under favorable conditions, will 
multiply like a lightning cal- 
culator. 

Before the first hole was baited 
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a poison had to be decided upon. 
Red squill was chosen because it 
would not kill cats or dogs or 
humans. The squill is a dried sea 
onion which comes from the 
eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is particularly effective 
with rats because the rat has no 
gall bladder and cannot regurgi- 
tate the poison. 

When the squill was bought a 
formula was selected for the bait. 
The squill was mixed with eight 
parts of crumbs or coarse meal 
and was moistened to a dough and 
squirted with oil of anise to re- 
move the human odor. 

Five bait stations were estab- 
lished in the. city, with about 
twenty men to a station to prepare 
the baits. Because the rat is clever 
and finicky, the baits were rolled 
up in little papers like candy 
‘kisses,’ to tempt the foe’s curi- 
osity as well as his cupidity. More 
than four hundred men, divided 
into “teams,” a baiter and a 
checker in each team, went out to 
the war. 


Tue zero hour was September 
17, 1940. The R-Men went into 
action, deploying as skirmishers to 
count holes first and to place two 
red squill “kisses” in each hole. 
Going nowhere but on the city’s 
property three quarters of a mil- 


























lion rat holes were noted and re- 
corded. And after testing the pop- 
ulation of sample holes, Eaton 
arrived at a figure of 1,756,386 
rats in the public domain, or ap- 
proximately half-a-rat to each 
Chicagoan. 

After sufficient time had elapsed 
for the bait to take effect the 
R-men went around again. A 
horde were trapped for use in 
scientific study. Where the bait 
had disappeared they plugged up 
the holes completely. By January 
17, 1941, Eaton estimated that 
905,020 rats had died in their 
holes. But some of the sturdier 
fellows had got out and the teams 
collected them. As of April 4, a 
total of 54,571 carcasses were 
gathered up. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin—or 
of any other city—never did as 
well. The federal authorities, who 
have praised Chicago’s effort as 
the finest rat-catching done as a 
self-supported municipal activity, 
figure that it costs the nation 
about $1.80 a year to feed a single 
rat. 905,020 multiplied by $1.80 
will give the sum saved by this 
campaign, assuming that these 
bred no others, and it is well 
known that rats have from four to 
five litters a year, with from six to 
sixteen in a litter! 

Of the original census, Eaton 
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figures 851,336 rats are left, not 
counting deaths “from natural 
causes,” or births. And so the war 
goes on, with more money ap- 
propriated for the bait, and more 
of the enemy mowed down. 

Quietly the news of this cam- 
paign spread to other cities and 
letters of inquiry began to flow in 
to Charles Scribner Eaton. How 
did Chicago—of all places—do it? 

Here is what Chicago’s R-Man 
advises private householders as 
well as the other municipalities to 
do about their rats: 

1. Use refuse cans with tight- 
fitting lids. 

2. Keep your premises 
from litter and rubbish. 

3. Keep all foodstuffs in rat- 
proof compartments. 

4. Watch your garden. Rats 
love plant bulbs. 


free 









5. Keep basement doors closed 
and screen ventilators and win- 
dows on all floors. 

6. Keep all plumbing fixtures 
sound. Rats need water and fre- 
quently get it from leaky connec- 
tions. 

7. Seal every rat-hole you can 
find. 

8. Ratproof if you are building 
a new house. 

So from the GHQ of Chicago’s 
Ratzkrieg, which is only an old 
desk in a dingy corner of the space 
facing the elevator on floor three- 
and-a-half of the City Hall, 
Charles Scribner Eaton continues 
to direct the campaign against 
mankind’s most cunning foe. He 
keeps his figures lovingly. It has 
become a personal matter with 
him. He takes pride in the toll 
taken. And so does Chicago. 


Solution to Spy Case on Pages 31-32 


HE Levantine boatman at 
T satonika was a shoddy trick- 
ster, trying to play the double 
spy. For he was also being paid 
by the Nazis to take soundings 
for a German U-boat invasion 
of the British anchorage. 
His signaling, to a confeder- 
ate ashore, was done by means 
of the patches on the lateen sail 


of the felucca. What the British 
junior lieutenant and his super- 
ior officer discerned was the 
non-conformity of the patches. 
Surveyed through a strong naval 
glass, the lateen sail showed no 
holes, darns, marks or damage 
of any kind on the sail conform- 
ing to the patches on the oppo- 
site surface of the sail. 
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Medicine is the paradox of war: for 
out of suffering and death, the art of 
saving life is measurably advanced 








Dividends of Disaster 


by Micnaer Evans 


Se DON’T notice anything at 
first. The plant is like a thou- 
sand other industrial establish- 
ments in Germany—acres of con- 
crete floors and steel-girdered sky- 
lights. 

Only something is different. The 
men do not talk as they work. 
They toil silently and swiftly with- 
out the wisecracks, the shouted 
orders, the give-and-take of an 
American factory. You wonder 
about this—until you interrogate 
someone who knows. 

*“Haven’t you heard the latest 
joke?” he will laugh. ““The Nazis 
are going the Chicago stockyards 
one better. They’ve found a way 
to use the squeal of the pigs. They 
harness it up to the air raid sirens.” 

Then he will explain. The silent 
workmen are just part of Nazi 
total medical mobilization for war. 
Medical examiners have specially 


selected a large number of the 
men, picked because they were 
deaf or hard of hearing. And the 
reason? 

Nothing must interfere with air- 
craft production. Nothing. Neith- 
er airplanes overhead nor bombs 
falling. The deaf cannot hear the 
sirens, nor the drumming roar of 
RAF motors, nor even bombs, un- 
less they fall too close. Production 
can go on until the last possible 
moment. 

But the Germans have no mo- 
nopoly on medical mobilization. 

If you visited England you 
might see a strange sight down on 
the chalk cliffs that face across the 
choppy grey waters of the channel 
toward France. An hour or so be- 
fore the sun sets in the dirty cloud 
banks of the horizon you might 
see a half dozen men walking two- 
by-two along the brink of the 
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cliffs. They would be wearing tin 
helmets and gas masks slung across 
their chests. If the weather was 
chilly—as it often is on that windy 
coast—they would be bundled in- 
to great coats with turn-up col- 
lars. And if you were very close 
you might notice that one man of 
each pair walked with a peculiarly 
confident stride—the stride of the 
man who sees no obstacle in his 
path. 

For the British medical men 
have been busy, too, and they 
have enrolled the razor-edge hear- 
ing of the blind in the task of air- 
plane-spotting. You will find them 
on London roof-tops, at coastal 
observation stations and on 
smokey factory ledges in Glasgow. 
The blind cannot see the raiding 
planes but they can hear them 
and — with training — can often 
detect their approach, their num- 
ber, their direction and their type 
more accurately than those elab- 
orate audio-electric devices. 


More THAN in any other war, 
the men in white, the scientists, 
the doctors, the laboratory tech- 
nicians are the brains behind the 
fighting lines. They have set the 
deaf to building airplanes and the 
blind to spotting air raiders. 

But this is only a tiny fraction 
of the work they do so ably. 





If you could ride with a Nazi 
Stuka pilot, approaching a pre- 
viously-spotted British naval 
squadron at 300 miles an hour you 


would see him do a strange thing. 


In those few seconds that re- 
mained before he flung his plane 
down in a vertical hell-dive that 
does not end until the screaming 
machine seems to scrape the crow’s 
nest of the British man o’ war, 
the Nazi Stuka pilot would cas- 
ually munch a bar of chocolate. 
Not until he had gulped the last 
tiny square would his plane tilt 
forward for its plummeting fall. 

You see, the Stuka man has his 
orders from Medical Gug. That 
“chocolate bar’ is not any ordi- 
nary confection. It is a “‘luftwaffe 
wafer.” The scientists of the Reich 
built that wafer especially to meet 
the energy needs of airmen. It is 
made from grape-sugar, cocoa 
flavoring, soya beans, whey and 
kola-nut, and it may be an ace-in- 
the-hole on the vitamin front. The 
sugar in the bar is concocted to 
pass almost immediately into the 
blood stream to give Nazi airmen 
booster energy to hurdle the emer- 
gencies of a dive-bombing attack 
or the strain of night bombing 
raids. 

Medicine is the paradox of war. 
Or possibly war is the paradox of 
medicine. For in man’s effort to 
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kill his fellow man — and keep 
from being killed—there is created 
for medicine a mass clinic so vast 
that out of the suffering and deaths 
of war the art of preserving and 
saving life is measurably advanced. 

Germany launched her prepar- 
ations on the medical front as early 
as she did on the air front—and 
did so with equal thoroughness. 

An army of scientists, 
doctors and nutrition ex- 
perts was mobilized and 
put to work on plans for 
total war. American ob- 
servers in Berlin believe 
that possibly 100,000 
scientists and laboratory 
workers were enlisted for 
this task. 

These experts scrapped 
the rations on which Von 
Hindenburg’s troops 
fought the war of 1914. 
Tinned beef, fragrant sausages, 
crusty bread loaves and beer van- 
ished from the rolling kitchens. 
Blockade and near-starvation 
brought Germany to her knees in 
1918 and these scientists remem- 
bered that fact. They concentrated 
their work on nutrition and syn- 
thetic vitamins. 

Nazi “‘ersatz” sounds like pallid 
fare to our rich American palate. 
But if Hitler has a secret weapon 
“ersatz” may be it. “Ersatz”? has 































filled the haversacks of Nazi pri- 
vates with powdered tomatoes, 
powdered vitamin juices, cheese 
concentrates, refined fruits and 
“bratling” cake—a concoction of 
corn, milk protein and soya beans 
which is flavored with herb spices 
and reinforced with synthetic vita- 
mins A, B, C, D and G. 

This diet weighs no more in a 
soldier’s pack than a few 
tins of sardines. But it 
holds all the nutrition of 
mid-day dinner at a Kan- 
sas threshing table. 


As For civilians on the 
home front — well, the 
British probably have 
outdistanced the Nazi 
health effort in this re- 
spect, as is indicated by 
London’s feat of spending 
a winter in crowded, un- 
sanitary shelters without falling 
prey to a major epidemic of dis- 
ease. 

There’s been a great hubbub in 
the United States lately about 
packing vitamins into bread. Our 
bread is going to get the nicotinic 
acid, the riboflavin and the thia- 
min that it needs, which will act 
like a shot of ether in the national 
gas tank. American energy will 
bounce to new highs. It really will. 

What you probably didn’t know 
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was that the British—the conserv- 
ative, slow-to-change British did 
this three years ago. Maybe that 
explains, in part, why London’s 
morale hasn’t cracked under the 
worst bombing man has ever seen. 
Maybe that is one reason why the 
RAF has held its own so staunchly. 

Britain, more acutely than Ger- 
many, realized that the airplane 
made the civilian population, the 
little men slaving in shops and 
factories, the housewives sweating 
over the Monday wash, the key 
front. And Britain knew, too, that 
vitamins were the secret weapon 
of the home front. 

They give great credit for their 
good health to vitamin tablets. 
These differ somewhat from the 
kind that are piled on the coun- 
ters of every U.S. drug store. Brit- 
ishers had never taken to vitamin 
pills the way Americans had. So 
the biggest problem the British 
health experts faced was getting 
the public, and especially the chil- 
dren, to take their; new medicine. 
The dilemma was handily solved 
in an old-fashioned way. Britons, 
even more than Americans, are 
fond of sweets. They will eat al- 
most anything that has sugar in it. 

So, instead of packing the vita- 
mins in tight little brown capsules 
that must be swallowed at a gulp, 
they have flavored them with cin- 










namon and peppermint. Now the 
only problem is to keep the supply 
of health-giving gumdrops- up to 
the demand. 

Not the least ingenious British 
medical achievement is one which 
had its genesis in the dark and 
bloody hours of the Spanish Civil 
War. A Britain whose government 
could hardly be numbered among 
the few friends of Loyalist Spain 
has borrowed heavily from the 
experience of the hard-pressed 
physicians who ministered to the 
Republican cause. From Spain 
the British have carried over and 
improved the idea of the mobile 
hospital unit stocked with dried 
or liquid canned blood. 

These units meet one of the 
greatest needs of a civilian popu- 
lation under recurrent bombing 
attack. They can roll into the 
heart of a devastated city like 
Coventry — where many victims 
came from the blasted hospitals 
themselves—and go into imme- 
diate action whatever the local 
conditions. They are fully self- 
contained and function without 
regard to outside power, light or 
medical supplies. 

Their ‘“‘blood banks’’ enable 
them to give instant transfusions 
without sending victims farther 
back from bombed areas. How 
many lives have been saved by 
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this technique can never be esti- 
mated but may be guessed at from 
the fact that quick transfusions 
mean the difference between life 
and death in cases of severe loss of 
blood, first degree burns and other 
injuries involving medical shock. 

The mobile hospital units which 
dispense this precious fluid are 
simply adaptations of the Ameri- 
can automobile trailers that fill 
the parking camps of Florida and 
California each winter. Instead of 
cookstoves and electric toasters 
they are equipped with simple 
field hospital facilities. 

What these units mean to Brit- 
ain’s civilian population can be 





imagined from the reports from 
cities where the Germans have 
staged “‘coventrizing” raids. Only 
too often these attacks put the 
permanent hospitals and their 
emergency operating rooms out 
of action. 

In this crisis, the rolling field 
hospital, with its blood bank of 
canned plasma, motors through 
the wreckage and goes into action 
without a moment’s loss of time. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


MAGIC IN A BOTTLE 
by Milton Silverman, Ph.D. $2.50 
The Macmillan Company, New York 


GERMS AND THE MAN 
by Justina Hill $3.75 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 


Experiment 


A. PROFESSOR of psychology 
in an eastern college re- 


cently decided to conduct an 
experiment to test the observa- 
tional powers of his students. 
While lecturing to his class, on 
a prearranged and secret signal 
from him, two boys in the front 
row engaged in a fist fight, 
which grew. to such intensity 
that in a short while there was 
a free-for-all, with almost the 
entire class participating. When 
the heads had cooled and the 
smoke of battle cleared away, 
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the professor asked the students 
to write a five-minute essay on 
what had just taken place in the 
classroom. 

Twenty-five papers were 
handed in, giving twenty-five 
different versions of the scrap. 
Notone of them, however, made 
mention of the fact that while 
the fighting was going on, the 
professor, in full view of the 
class, took a banana out of his 
pocket, peeled it, and ate it 
with great deliberation. 

—L. C. Trmany 
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Never before in his career had Fudge Garth 
had so difficult an errand to perform as 
on that bitter cold evening; a short story 





The Dreadful Errand 


by Louris ZARA 


_ Jacos GARTH, wrapped in 
heavy coat and muffler, the 
crunching of his rubbered shoes in 
the snow underfoot fell in tune 
with the nearby clanging church- 
bells. His collar up to his eyelids, 
he squinted through the darkness 
at the house numbers as he moved 
along, his gloved fists buried deep 
in his pockets. He crossed himself 
as the last tolling died away, and 
he caught himself thinking of the 
nature of his errand. 

At last he found the number. 
It was an old graystone, the only 
gray in this street of brownstones. 
On either side of the stoop 
crouched a bronze frostbitten lion, 
the mane and jaws seamed with 
white. He shuffled his feet to find 
the stair, then ascended carefully, 
his steps cutting deep into the 
hillocks of snow on the treads. 

Suddenly, as he reached the 


threshold, he was, for all his warm 
clothing, chilled to the bone. He 
paused a moment. The house was 
silent and blank-faced. But as he 
raised his fist to the cold iron 
knocker the structure seemed to 
spring alive. He knocked louder, 
his eyes fixed on the broad door, 
and he was conscious that even 
the pilasters on either side seemed 
to leer at him. He started. Slits of 
light gleamed through the shutters 
now. He listened. The house rus- 
tled and stretched. He felt as 
though it resented him. 
Stubbornly he knocked again. 
As light blazed through the fan- 
light overhead fear prickled down 
his spine and beads of sweat broke 
out on his brow. The catch-lock 
clicked, and the sound jolted him. 
The door opened an inch, then 
two. A woman, worn and haggard, 
stared out with reddened eyelids. 
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“Mrs. Walker?” Garth said hol- 
lowly. “I want to speak to your 
husband.” 

She looked at him hostilely and 
tugged at the old lace shawl about 
her shoulders. She was a short per- 
son with a round face that had 
once, no doubt, been pleasant- 
looking; now it was wrinkled and 
charged with bitterness. Only her 
mouth had retained a wistful qual- 
ity. 

*“Mr. Walker sees no one,” she 
said. 

“I am Judge Jacob Garth.” 

Fear swam into her large gray 
eyes, and she shrank before him. 
“Come in! Come in!” she whis- 
pered. “I didn’t know it was you, 
Judge Garth! I didn’t know.” 

The wind howled lugubriously 
at his back, then the door slammed 
shut. 

“Gil!” she said with a shudder. 
“My son Gilbert. You saw him?” 

*T saw him.” 

Tears raced down her cheeks. 
She turned quickly, and he fol- 
lowed her. Chinese silk paintings 
hung in the hall. A pair of intri- 
cately carved teakwood chairs 
guarded the entrance into the sit- 
ting-room. A Malay kris and its 
silver scabbard hung above the 
doorway. 

In the fireplace a burning log 
snapped and crackled, and the 





flames parried and thrust long 
shadow-spears across the carpet 
and over the stern faces that looked 
down from the paintings on the 
walls. Cases of knives and ancient 
instruments of torture stood neatly 
arranged on either side of the 
French windows. With each blast 
against the house the wind tapped 
lightly on thé panes. 


Mrs. WALKER moved rapidly 
toward a jade and ivory framed 
screen which closed off a corner 
of the room. She daubed at her 
eyes and pushed the screen aside. 

“Octavius!” she murmured. 

A baleful looking old man with 
a pale angry face uncoiled from 
the sofa upon which he had been 
slumping and got to his feet. A 
shock of gray hair crowned his 
forehead. Except for the wild eyes 
and the excessively tight mouth 
he might have looked patrician. 

He glared at his wife, his lips 
moving silently. 

‘Judge Garth is here, Octav- 
ius.” 

The old man jerked his head 
in surprise and, instantly, the dis- 
pleasure left his face. ‘‘Judge 
Garth!” he cried hoarsely. “I am 
glad to see you.’ He waved to- 
ward a chair, but Garth would 
not sit down. 

“TI bring no good news,” the 
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caller declared simply. He looked 
straight at Octavius Walker and 
pretended not to see his hand. 

Garth glanced questioningly to- 
ward Mrs. Walker. 

**Laura, go to your room!” As 
she hesitated her husband’s face 
became distorted with fury. He 
stamped his foot. “‘At once!” 

With a little sob she lowered 
her head, nodded to Jacob Garth 
and left quietly. 

“Now!” He coughed into his 
hand. ‘‘It’s done?” 

**Done!”’ 

The old man held his clenched 
fists to his temples. ‘“Who—did— 
it?” 


**The man from Alabama.”’ 


HE BLANCHED. His eyes shot 
open in horror and then shut. 
**Trechtmann!”’ he mumbled. “I 
know him. He used to work for 
me years ago.”” His lips quivered. 
**A clumsy butcher. Careless. No 
feeling. I remember how he did 
up that boy from Ossining.” 

‘He was the only one available, 
Walker. And even so, we didn’t 
dare tell that it was—” 

“But the boy, Judge Garth. Tell 
me about the boy!” 

“He was resigned.” 

“Did he—suffer much?” 

Judge Garth hesitated. The oth- 
er seized his arm. “‘Did he suffer?” 

































he demanded hoarsely. 

“Yes, he suffered.” 

The old man’s face was torn 
with grief. He struck his fists at 
his temples and forehead, each 
blow ringing dully in the room. 
“That clumsy ox, Trechtmann,” 
he muttered, “I should never have 
let him—” 

*“‘What could be done? On the 
whole east coast there are only 
the two of you— and you could 
not.” 

The other shuddered and threw 
Garth a furious glance. “‘No, no!” 
Then pride tempered his anger. 
“With me, Judge, they never suf- 
fer.” He withered under the look 
of disdain. “‘I swear they don’t.” 
He waved his hand toward the 
cabinets in the room. “I’ve made 
a study, a science of this. What- 
ever you may think, Judge, with 
me it is always clean, swift, no 
unnecessary pain!” 

Judge Garth stared at him con- 
temptuously. “Clean! Swift! No 
unnecessary pain! And yet you 
drove your own son from your 
house—and into a life of crime!” 

“No!”” Walker stepped forward 
threateningly. “It was no fault of 
mine, I tell you. No!” 

Garth’s lips curled. “Perhaps 
his mother will believe that. Not 
I, who had to sentence him and 
to conceal his real name. All this 
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to save the state the trouble and 
expense of finding another one as 
talented as you!” 

Before these stinging words 
Walker withered and was silent. 
He lowered his head. 

“Well,” Garth went on, “I kept 
my word to the boy that I would 
come and tell you.” He turned on 
his heel and walked out. 

In the hall Mrs. Walker was 
waiting, white-faced, at the door. 
He was touched by her grief: hers 
was the real suffering. 

“Did he die bravely, Judge?” 
she whispered. 

*“Bravely,” he said. 

‘He was innocent,”’ she whim- 
pered wretchedly. 

He thought of the old man in 
there comforting himself among 
his gruesome tools. “‘I believe that 


God will find him innocent, Mrs. 
Walker,” he said tenderly. “I be- 
lieve He will hold that Gilbert was 
called upon to pay, not for his 
own, but for the sins of the fathers 
unto—” 

She seized his hand and cov- 
ered it with grateful kisses. ““Thank 
you, oh, thank you!”’ she cried. 

He was glad to hear the door 
shut behind him and to have the 
stinging gusts in his face once 
more. Never in his career had 
Judge Garth had such an errand: 
to bring to the public hangman 
the news of his son’s death upon 
a public gallows. As he stepped 
upon the snow-covered walk the 
house became silent again. The 
wind whistled weirdly through the 
street; pausing to wail under the 
stoop like a wandering child. 


Psychology 


NE NIGHT in Paris, Benja- 
O min Franklin, who was 
representing the American col- 
onies in the French capital, got 
caught in a terrible downpour of 
rain. He hailed a fiacre. Inside 
the vehicle he discovered that 
he had left his wallet at home 
and did not have a sou. 

Arriving in front of his resi- 
dence, he got out and said to 
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the driver, confidentially: 

**Would you give mea 
match? I dropped my wallet 
full of money on the floor of 
your fiacre and I can’t find it 
in the dark.” 

As soon as he heard these 
words the driver released the 
brake, cracked his whip and 
careened into the night. 

—Cnar.es Derricotr 
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A very much “‘alive and kicking’’ novelist does 


an advance job of burying himself, with Hemingway 


thrown in for good measure: an auto-obituary. 





The Death of Arrowsmith 


by StincLair Lewis 


Soma Lewis, who died peace- 
fully in his sleep yesterday 
afternoon, at his small country- 
place in northwestern Connecti- 
cut, has, at the age of eighty-six, 
been rather gener- 


Scooping the newspapers by a cool mat- 


of contemporary politicians and 
industrialists. 

Although now they are almost 
unread, a few of his novels, par- 
ticularly Main Street, Arrowsmith, 
Babbitt, Elmer Gan- 


ally forgotten. For ter of years, Coronet herewith inau- try, and the pon- 
the past ten or fif- gurates a series of auto-obituaries, written derous four-vol- 
by prominent personalities. Here you . 
teen years he has will find not only the careers of these ume chronicle of 
. : men to date, but also their prophecies for : . 
indulged he oe the future. First of the series of person- an American fam 
secluded a life, de- alities who will be able to read their ily, The Tintayres, 
: : own obituaries in Coronet is Sinclair : N : 
voting himself, Lewis, a Sauk Center, Minn., doctor’s which ‘s ir. Lewis 
apparently, only son who went to Yale and made good. began in 1944 and 
: : . Probably the best known novelist in ; 
to his cats, his or oe day, Sinclair Lewis’ Main completed in 1950, 
dens, and brief es- Street, in 1920, was a sensational suc- are familiar to all 


says on such little- 55. 50 for that matter, have been sociologists and 


read novelists as 
Mark Twain, that to many persons 
it may have been a surprise to find 
that he was still living. Yet at one 
time he was a figure of consider- 
able notoriety, because of his jeer- 
ing yet essentially kindly shafts 
at the pomposity and inefficiency 


most of the novels he has since written. 


literary historians 
for their picture of the priggish and 
naive first half of thiscentury. That 
this picture was well rounded or 
unprejudiced, no one will main- 
tain. 
Mr. Lewis seems essentially 
to have been a cheerful patholo- 
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gist, exposing the clichés and sen- 
timentalities of his day—the hearty 
falseness of senators and what were 
once known as “business boost- 
ers,” the smirking attitudes toward 
women in his times, the personal 
ambitiousness of the clergy, the 
artists and the professional men, 
and the brazen mawkishness of 
patriotism. 

To the discerning reader of later 
years, it is evident that Mr. Lewis 
smote—or tried to smite—-senti- 
mentality because he knew him- 
self to be, at heart, a sentimental- 
ist to whom green hills and barri- 
cade-jumping soldiers and smiling 
girls and winter storms were as 
childishly exciting as they were to 
any popular female novelist. It 
also was evident that he mocked 
the cruder manifestations of Yan- 
kee imperialism because he was, 
at heart, a fanatic American, who 
never really liked the condescen- 
sions of the English people among 
whom he often lived—including 
two solid years in Derbyshire in 
1951-2. 

The “style” of Mr. Lewis’ rather 
long-winded pictures of Ameri- 
cana seems, on recent study, to 
indicate a descent from extraor- 
dinarily discrepant literary ances- 
tors. From a perusal of his books, 
together with his own admissions, 
one may find him astonishingly 





deriving from both Dickens and 
Swinburne, H. G. Wells and A. 
E. Housman, Thomas Hardy and 
H. L. Mencken and Hamlin Gar- 
land. On the other hand, he seems 
to have left no literary descend- 
ants. Unlike his celebrated con- 
temporaries, Theodore Dreiser 
(1871-1952) and Colonel Ernest 
Hemingway, who was so dramati- 
cally killed while leading his mixed 
Filipino and Chinese troops in the 
storming of Tokio in 1949, Mr. 
Lewis seems to have affected but 
little the work of younger writers 
of fiction. Whether this is a basic 
criticism of his pretensions to pow- 
er and originality, or whether, like 
another contemporary, Miss Willa 
Cather, he was an inevitably lone 
and insulated figure, we have not 
as yet the perspective to see. 


For A Goop many years, Mr. 
Lewis was an extensive and, it 
would almost seem, a foolishly ex- 
perimental wanderer. He began 
his work with years on news- 
papers and in magazine and pub- 
lishing offices; he traveled through 
every state in the union; he knew 
most of Europe and, after the end 
of World War II, in 1944, most 
of Asia. He even—possibly in un- 
conscious imitation of his idol, 
Dickens — dabbled with acting, 
over three or four years, appearing 
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in various professional companies, 
with no especial credit or dis- 
credit either. 

But on his return from England 
in 1952, he settled immovably in 
the rural Connecticut to which he 
had many ties. Though Mr. Lewis 
himself was born (in 1885) in a 
Minnesota prairie hamlet, where 
his father was a typical country 
physician, that father and his an- 
cestors for eight or nine genera- 
tions were born in Connecticut, 
along the Housatonic River, near 
which Mr. Lewis himself has lived 
these past twenty years. He at- 
tended Yale, and did his first news- 
paper work on the New Haven 
Journal and Courier. It was natural 
then that he should have settled 
in Connecticut, being weary of 
travel and of what he himself once 
called (in his brief travel book, 
Tea for One-and-one-half, Random 
House, 1945), “‘the chronic wan- 
derer’s discovery that he is every- 
where such an Outsider that no 
one will listen to him even when 
he kicks about the taxes and the 
beer.” 

Lewis was tall, lean, awkward, 
with a rough complexion and, in 
his later years, a skull completely 
bald, save for a fringe of still rusty 
hair. Had he sported a tousled wig 
and a chin whisker, he would al- 
most comically have been taken 


































for an impersonation of Uncle 
Sam, and a large share of the 
yearly dwindling number of inter- 
viewers and librarians who made 
a pilgrimage to his home (a pil- 
grimage invariably ruined by the 
old man’s derisive frivolity about 
all artistic poses) have noted that 
with advancing years he became 
more and more the Last Surviving 
Connecticut Yankee. Even his 
voice assumed a Yankee twang 
now forgotten save in bad plays. 

His neighbors tell, as their live- 
liest recollection of him, that when 
Dr. Sir Wilfred Willoughby West- 
frisket, Eisenbein Professor of 
American Literature at Oxford, 
waited for him at his home one 
entire afternoon, Mr. Lewis was 
at a local garage, playing pinochle 
with the village constable-under- 
taker. 


ALTHOUGH Lewis seems to have 
had no “‘school’”’ of imitators what- 
ever, it is to be surmised that his 
influence on our literature has 
been healthful in his derision of 
dullness and formalism. His use 
of American lingo and humorous 
exaggeration intermingled with 
the more nearly scholastic manner 
that was an inheritance from his 
college days, is at least the equal 
in dignity and romantic charm of 
any prince, any labor-leader with 
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10,000,000 followers—or any 
novelist ! 

His only surviving near relatives 
are his elder son, Wells, who was, 
it will be remembered, a captain 
in the A.E.F. of 1942, and who is 
probably a more distinguished, 
certainly a far more subtle and 
fastidious novelist than his father; 
his younger son, Michael, presi- 
dent of the Afro-China Airways; 
and his nephew Freeman Lewis, 
the publisher. 

The funeral, which was at the 
Millerton Cremation Sanctuary, 
was, by Mr. Lewis’ dying request, 








attended only by the three ser- 
vants (or, as he eccentrically called 
them, the “helpers”) on his es- 
tate, together with the venerable 
Dr. Carl Van Doren, president 
emeritus of Columbia University 
and formerly ambassador to 
France. The only music was the 
playing of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, in records, and the only 
oratory, Dr. Van Doren’s sole ob- 
servation, ““This was a good work- 
man and a good friend, who could 
still laugh in days when the world 
had almost worried itself out of 
the power of laughter.” 


Strange Antipathies 


W: ARE all familiar with 
curious involuntary anti- 
pathies among people we know. 
There are historical examples 
of such antipathies. For ex- 
ample, one heroic French gen- 
eral, De la Rochejacquelein, was 
stricken with abject terror when- 
ever he saw a squirrel. Tycho 
Brahe, the astronomer, changed 
color and shook on seeing a fox. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson’s phobia 
was entering a room with his 
left foot first. Peter the Great of 
Russia had a fear of bridges, 
and could never nerve himself 
to cross one. The poet Byron 


would never help himself to salt 
at the table; if any happened to 
be spilled, he would jump up 
and leave. 

In the middle ages, a whole 
family, the Faesii, had such an 
antipathy to apples that the 
smell of one brought on nose- 
bleeding. A nobleman could 
not endure having a very old 
woman look at him; dragged 
out from a dinner in sport by 
his chums to an outer room 
where a witch-like hag was 
waiting, he was seized with a 
heart attack and died on the 
spot. —ALvin F, HaARLow 
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A report from a strictly neutral 
observer on who is doing what in 
the realm of the very lively arts 


Carleton Smith’s Corner 


Coronets: 

To Robert Nathan’s They Went on 
Together: a poignant picture of the 
future. 

To Orson Welles for capturing the 
passion and excitement of Native Son 
and projecting it on the stage. 

To Cafe Society for bringing to Car- 
negie Hall musicians and an audience 
who could give. 

To Paul Lukas for his performance in 
Watch on the Rhine: for making scene- 
chewing exciting and convincing. 

To Toscanini for his recording of 
Brahms’s First: another first. 

To Deanna Durbin for growing up 
graciously, for marrying unostenta- 
tiously, for good taste on and off the 
screen. 


To Louella Parsons for calling our 
attention to Citizen Kane. 


Thorns: 

To Atlantic City for fifth-rate food at 
fancy prices. 

To city fathers who permit their air- 
ports to remain in another city. 

To National Music Appreciation 
Opera albums which wear out soon 
but not soon enough. 


Ho-Hums: 

To Lucy Monroe, the thin-voiced 
Star-Spangled soprano. 

To worn-out gags about radio celeb- 
rities. 

To Marcus Goodrich’s Delilah, a mis- 
leading title of a sterile saga. 


Se They Say: 

Mae West: “‘Marriage is the greatest 
institution in the world but I’m not 
ready for an institution.” 
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Walter Maggin: “No cigar smoker 
ever committed suicide.” 

South American visitor: ““Women in 
the United States are frustrated and, 
therefore, form women’s clubs.” 
Nathaniel Fishman: “Stating in your 
will that you are of sound mind has no 
legal significance whatsoever.” 


Latest: 

Time saving product: the pre-dunked 
doughnut: coffee is mixed in the 
dough when made. 

Collegiate girls group: The ‘“‘Sixty- 
Eight Inch Club.” Its motto: “Shrimps 
are not in season.” 

Beauty Contest: “Mrs. America of 1941” 
—to prove that married women are 
as beautiful as single girls. 

Publicity Stunt: Gene Autry’s “cow- 
boy” who deposited a nickel and tied 
his steed to a Washington, D. C. 
parking meter. 

Boogie Woogie line: Termite to the 
Bartender: ““Beat Me Daddy, I ate 
the bar.” 


Statistics Show: 

Recent guests at a White House din- 
ner included: I. J. Fox, I. D. Wolf, a 
Miss Lamb and a Mr. Hound. 

Soap operas favor army camp locales 
for romances. 

In one week radio actor, Jay Jostyn, 
appeared in thirty-six script shows as 
forty-eight different characters. 
There are more than $25,000,000 
worth of airplanes in J Wanted Wings. 
Best draws of the last Metropolitan 
Opera season were Fidelio and Tris- 





tan, both with Flagstad. 
Most extravagant item of theatrical 
season was the dozen dead men in 
Arsenic and Old Lace, who appear on 
the stage only for the final curtain 
call. 


Strictly Incidental: 

Hitler is slightly cross-eyed. 

U. S. Army camps are in need of 
showfolk. 

Wall Street ticker tapes now print 
what might happen instead of what 
did. 

Joan Crawford believes in Christian 
Science. 

London newspapers may not exceed 
four pages. 

Uncle Sam is now entering the big- 
gest fiscal year in his history. 

John Robert Powers and his long- 
stemmed American beauties will soon 
be filmed. 

John Barrymore, front page Don 
Juan, will make his debut as narrator 
with a symphony orchestra at Phil- 
adelphia’s Robin Hood Dell on July 
17th. 

The harpsichord is faked on the radio 
by putting tacks in a piano sounding 
board. 

Bandmaster Tommy Tucker’s men 
each give a dollar a week to any guy 
in their band who gets drafted. Thus, 
drafted Tuckermen have an added 
income of thirteen dollars a week. 
A sign reading “‘Kindly remain sea*-d 
during the entire performance” hangs 
in the ladies’ room at Leon and 
Eddie’s New York night club. 
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One of Canada’s eminent writers finds no 
basis for criticism of his country’s part in 
this war; it’s just not that kind of war 





Backstage with Canada’s War 


by Mortey CALLAGHAN 


nome OTHER day in a Toronto 
coffee shop, the customer at 
the table next to mine looked up 
from his paper. 

“Say, it’s a funny war for us,” 
he remarked to his companion. 
“Not like the last war. You just 
don’t see it around here at all, do 
you?” 

Later, as they went out, I want- 
ed to call out, “Brother, when a 
country like Canada makes a far 
bigger effort than they made in 
the last war, and when it costs 
you guys more per capita than it’s 
going to cost the United States 
with its vast Lend Lease Bill ex- 
penditures, and when at the same 
time you can go around as if your 
daily life wasn’t being particularly 
disturbed at all, well, isn’t that 
something pretty big?” 

Come to think of it the thing 
that had happened here in Can- 
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ada in a little over a year was 
something well worth writing 
home about. The Canadians start- 
ed off from scratch with practi- 
cally no army and no navy and 
no machinery for the manufacture 
of war materials. 

Of course they fumbled at first, 
but now they had become part of 
a vast Empire arsenal. They had 
the world’s greatest small-arms 
manufacturing plant. They had 
plants turning out shells and guns 
and tanks and airplanes. They 
were the training ground for the 
great Empire air force: an endless 
stream of pilots was flowing from 
Canada to Britain. Thirty- 
two thousand men are being re- 
cruited for active duty whenever 
needed. A garrison was in Iceland. 
A third mechanized division was 
being trained for overseas. 

Yet this has been done from the 
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start with practically no industrial 
disturbances. The industrial plants 
of the nation and the army train- 
ing schemes had slipped into war- 
time gear while the theatres were 
crowded and the sports crowds 
were bigger than ever and more 
people were working and the war 
didn’t seem to get in the way of 
their daily lives at all. Wasn’t 
this something Hitler might have 
dreamed of saying of the Germans? 


THE WHOLE war effort, in fact, 
runs along so smoothly and un- 
obtrusively that you’d have to 
take a pretty long walk before 
you could find any of the fruits of 
the spending of half the national 
income on public display. One 
morning I saw a group of children 
jumping around excitedly on the 
road. My own little boy was with 
them. “We just saw tanks and 
guns and marching men,”’ they all 
shouted. They had caught a rare 
glimpse of the war. 

How different from the last war, 
I thought, when there were mon- 
ster recruiting meetings and every- 
body was on edge. But in those 
days it was men that were needed. 
Someone close to you was in the 
army, the Canadian corps was in 
action, and there were long cas- 
ualty lists. 

But now you have to let the war 








and its immediate impact sort of 
sncak up on you, unless you live 
in one of the few East Coast ports. 
A man goes home to as good a 
dinner as he ever had, and then 
he picks up his newspaper and 
leans back to read the war news. 
Suddenly, his wife, looking at her 
part of the paper, says sharply, 
“It says here the cost of living has 
only gone up seven per cent, that 
butter is just thirty-six \ nts a 
pound. Why, you can’t get butter 
any place under thirty-eight cents. 
What’s the matter with them?” 
So right there they decide that 
the wife has to have more money 
to run the house. And the man, 
who has just learned about the 
newly-doubled defense tax and the 
plans to increase taxes generally, 
suddenly feels caught in the war. 
But the grip on him isn’t very 
tight, because he can go out to 
the theatre and forget about the 
whole thing. And then at some- 
one’s house afterwards there’s no 
mention of the war for hours. 
But an officer may come in, some- 
body you played football with, 
and there’s bound to be some 
stout business man of forty-five 
who takes the officer aside and 
asks, “Isn’t the apathy of this 
country a dreadful thing?” 
“Apathy! Why do you call it 
apathy? What do you want people 
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to do?” asks the officer. 

“Why, I want the government 
to rouse the country. Why don’t 
they march the men through the 
streets? Why don’t they get the 
people to cheer along the way?” 

“It just isn’t that kind of a 
war,” laughs the officer. 

And then everybody plunges 
into the fierce argument. The stout 
man complains bitterly that they 
should have conscription in the 
country for overseas service, and 
that if the government wasn’t 
afraid of Quebec they would have 
conscription tomorrow: he is 
ashamed that Canadians aren’t 
fighting side by side with the Aus- 
tralians in Africa. 

“The worst thing that could 
happen to Canada,” he is told, 
“‘would be the creation of an hys- 
teria that might cause any falter- 
ing in the vast industrial drive.” 


WELL, what about this appar- 
ent lack of fervor? 

I was talking one Sunday after- 
noon, to a white-haired English 
trade unionist, prominent in the 
labor movement. I asked him if 
he thought the war effort would 
be helped if there was a little 
more wild-eyed excitement among 
the citizens. 

**Well, Churchill should thank 
God it’s like it is here,” he said. 


“It gives us a chance to get on 
with the job.” 

“But wouldn’t more parades 
and recruiting meetings give us 
more of the old warlike fever?”’ I 
asked. 

*‘What they need from us is not 
so much men as tools. The work- 
er is in this war as much as any 
soldier. Do they want the soldiers 
to come down to the factories and 
cheer them? No. Anything that 
stops the horse from ploughing is 
bad,” he said. 

Anything that stops the horse 
from ploughing! Yes, it seems to 
be sinking deeply into the minds 
of all classes of Canadians. 

On the Ottawa train one night 
I was talking to a French Cana- 
dian politician. “Will Quebec ever 
accept conscription?” I asked him. 

“You have conscription now for 
home defense,” he said. He was a 
jolly eager little man and he talked 
as if the fact he was trying to ex- 
plain ought to be obvious to a 
child. 

“They are getting all the men 
they want for overseas by the 
volunteer system. Besides, Quebec 
is solidly behind the war. They 
conscripted men in France, didn’t 
they, when they should have left 
them at their skilled work? What 
do you want to do, break the 
rhythm of the productive drive?” 
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There it was again, that notion 
that nothing must divert us. The 
great empire arsenal must be built 
up. It wasn’t like that at the start 
of the war. At first, over-eager 
citizens talked of sympathetic 
blackouts: they discontinued the 
national theatre festival: they 
milled around and wondered if 
the football stadiums should be 
closed and hockey dropped. 

Then suddenly it was seen that 
this was going to be a different 
kind of a war and that a nation in 
sackcloth couldn’t feel vigorous 
and strong. It was to be a work- 
ers’ war as well as a soldiers’. 
Part of the production job was to 
keep the people feeling happy and 
confident. The war must be kept 
out of sight as much as possible; 
daily life must flow on. 

And so you have this Canadian 
war effort that is a kind of modern 


The News 


' Tibet the news is publicly 
read aloud by the priests to 
the populace. There are two 
reasons for this: few Tibetans 
can read, and only fifty copies 
of their one newspaper are 
printed. 

Walter Asboe, a native Euro- 
pean, does the job on a hand 
press. Then he sends the fifty 








miracle. The country strains under 
the tremendous financial burden 
of building the key Empire arse- 
nal. The gigantic air force that is 
to be used for the ultimate Ger- 
man defeat goes on training here, 
Canadian airmen stream steadily 
to England and the mechanized 
army prepares fresh divisions. 

Yet, if you were a visitor, you 
could hardly realize the country 
was at war at all. 


One of Canada’s foremost writers, Morley 
Callaghan’s works are in regular demand by 
U.S. publishers. He has authored a number of 
novels, of which More Foy in Heaven is the 
latest, and several volumes of short stories, 
the newest one entitled Now That April’s 
Here. Others of his brief fiction pieces appear 
often in The New Yorker and in Esquire. 


— Suggestions for further reading: 


HERE’S TO CANADA! 
by Dorothy Duncan $3.00 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


CANADA: AMERICA’S PROBLEM 
by Fohn MacCormac $2.75 
The Viking Press, Inc., New York 


in Tibet 


papers to the lamas or priests, 
who summon the people of the 
neighboring villages to listen to 
the news. The papers are then 
forwarded to another group of 
lamas. By the time they have 
traveled to the far frontiers of 
Tibet, the news may be from 
six months to two years old! 
—Rosert M. Hyatr 
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The purpose of the following stories is not to illustrate 
how much we know about animal behavior. Rather, 


they show how little we understand the behavior of 
those creatures which are not of our species. They are 
authentic stories of animals who refused to conforms 


Not of Our Species 


Tuts TALE is vouched for by Dr. H. 
deVarigny in his Curiosities of Biology. 
It occurred in Berlin. 

As a prank, a group of students re- 
moved one egg from a crane’s nest 
and replaced it with a goose egg. In 
due time the gosling was born along 
with the brood of baby cranes. How- 
ever, the misfit was at once detected 
by the male crane. He showed violent 
anger and then flew away. 

When he returned, he was ac- 
companied by a flock of about 500 
cranes. They settled in a neighboring 
field and held what appeared to be a 
meeting. After hours of noisy discus- 
sion, during which prominent cranes 
seemed to address the meeting in 
turn, the whole flock took wing and 
headed for the nest containing the 
gosling. 

Led by the offended male, the 
flock attacked the supposedly guilty 
female and killed her, then killed 
the gosling and destroyed the nest. 

Dr. deVarigny stated that he was 


familiar with many similar cases of 
orderly justice among birds. Yet jus- 
tice is supposed to be a purely human 


institution. 


From A dead limb fifty feet above 
the Green River, Washington, an os- 
prey dived—and while C. W. DuBois 
of Seattle watched—the bird caught 
a ten inch fish and headed for the 
timber about a half mile distant. 

When it had covered one third of 
the distance to the timber, the osprey 
uttered a loud cry. Instantly its mate 
left the timber and flew toward it: 
As the two birds met, the fisher rose 
above the other and dropped his 
prize. Deftly the second bird caught 
the fish and headed back to the tim- 
ber, while the fishing bird returned 
to the dead limb to wait for more fish. 

Assembly line efficiency is supposed 
to be of human origin. 
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The half-dozen persons most influential in 
New Deal II are not the half-dozen names 
most usually cited in Washington dispatches 








The Ring Around Roosevelt 


by JoHNn PriITCHARD 


LAMBOYANT Critics of Roosevelt 

are fond of talking about First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and even 
Fifth New Deals. Of course, that’s 
just rhetoric. There have been 
only two New Deals—the one that 
raced off to a mile-a-minute start 
on March 4, 1933 and the one that 
got underway solemnly and fatal- 
istically with the Nazi push into 
Holland on May 10, 1940. 

As the cables clattered into the 
White House hour after hour that 
day the President sadly realized 
that they were spelling out the 
final end to any hope that by 
some miracle the European war 
might be brought to an end with- 
out a bloody, desperate struggle 
between the major powers. 

About three o’clock he turned 
and stared out the window of his 
cluttered oval office. Outside, the 
White House grounds burgeoned 


lush and green with the rank 
growth of Maytime in Washing- 
ton. He puffed reflectively on his 
cigarette. Then he turned back to 
his desk, pressed a buzzer and 
called one of his secretaries. 

**Tell Harry to come on down,” 
he told the secretary. “Tell him I 
want him to stay over night.” 

Half an hour later a White 
House car rolled up to the Execu- 
tive Office wing and Harry Lloyd 
Hopkins stepped out. He has been 
at the White House ever since 
that day, the nearest thing to an 
alter ego that a President has ever 
had. 

Harry Hopkins symbolizes New 
Deal II—the New Deal of War. 
Hopkins has sometimes been de- 
scribed as a symbol of New Deal 
I, but that is not quite accurate. 
Then he was a shy figure in the 
background, an administrator 
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who carried out orders, not a man 
whose glib tongue extemporized 
a line of action for the President 
to follow. 

If you wanted to look at the 
face of New Deal I, the man to 
see was Tugwell, the visionary 
and planner, the man who could 
read the crystal ball of America’s 
economic future and forecast what 
erosion would do to the price of 
wheat five, ten or fifteen years 
hence. 

In New Deal I there was Tug- 
well and Ray Moley and Hugh 
Johnson and Ickes. There was a 
procession of prestidigitators and 
economists into the Treasury’s 
front door and out the back. There 
was Thomas Corcoran, his part- 
ner Ben Cohen and the other idea 
men—the protégés of Felix Frank- 
furter, the Harvard graduates who 
took tea in Justice Brandeis’ old- 
fashioned living room. at five of 
an afternoon and then sat up until 
five in the morning arguing how 
his precepts should be drafted into 
law. 

There was Jim Farley at the 
helm of the post office, and in the 
State Department there was Cor- 
dell Hull, stubbornly certain as a 
Missouri mule that without free 
trade and international honesty 
the cloud that had appeared in 
Manchuria two years before would 





blow up to a tornado that would 
sweep the world. 

In the White House, of course, 
there was F. D. R. and a little 
gnome of a man named Louie 
Howe who came closer to running 
“the boss” than any other man 
before or since. 


THE SAME MAN — Roosevelt — 
runs New Deal II, but that is 
only a ghost of the answer. Time 
and events modify character and 
temperament. F. D. R. is eight 
years older than when he came to 
the White House, eight years older 
in the world’s most punishing task, 
eight years older in the calcium 
glare of the spotlight, in the hurly- 
burly of Congressional free-for- 
alls, the one-two punching of the 
opposition press and the shrill 
crescendo of world alarms. 

That makes a difference. The 
Roosevelt of New Deal II cries 
less for action for action’s sake 
and insists more on performance 
instead of promises. Red herrings 
and political shadow-boxing rile 
his temper quicker, but he’s more 
philosophic toward the compro- 
mises between ambition and at- 
tainment that get things done. 

The half-dozen people most in- 
fluential in New Deal II are not 
the half dozen names most fre- 
quently cited in dispatches from 
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the nation’s capital. Some may 
surprise you; others will not. But, 
discussed each in turn, here they 
are: 

First, of course, is Hopkins. He 
lives at the White House. He 
spends hours with the President 
almost every day—the important 
hours of semi- 
leisure. You will 
find him taking 
breakfast with 
Mr. Roosevelt 
sometime after 
nine in the morn- 
ing in F. D. R.’s 
bed room, and in 
the evening he 
sits with the 
President in the 
second floor 
studyoftheWhite 
House checking 
the file from Europe or arguing 
the chances of an administration 
bill in Congress. If his health 
should improve so that the matter 
becomes a practical possibility, 
Hopkins will go into the running 
as heir to Mr. Roosevelt’s political 
mantle. But that possibility can 
not be assessed intelligently unless 
Hopkins finally overcomes after 
effects of a radical operation for 
stomach ulcers which he under- 
went four years ago. 

Eight years ago Mrs. Roosevelt 




































could hardly have been described 
as an adviser to her husband on 
political or social questions. To- 
day no one comes closer to being 
the President’s ear-to-the-ground 
than his wife. She it is who keeps 
him constantly aware of the shift- 
ing cross-currents of public opin- 
ion, of the motes 
in the public eye, 
the small sores 
on the body pol- 
itic which may 
fester into more 
chronic ills. She 
tends, more and 
more, to become 
his social consci- 
ence and a sort of 
female watchdog 
over the little 
men, the faint of 
heart and all of 
those who might be disaffected. 

Number Three spot in the 
charmed inner circle probably 
goes to William C. Bullitt, incor- 
rigible amateur of international 
intrigue. There is a constant con- 
test for the President’s ear on in- 
ternational policy — a contest 
which is often unlovely. Bubbling 
Bill stays on top by dint of a 
dazzling imagination and constant 
in-fighting with his rivals. Bullitt 
has the ability to dramatize situa- 
tions around his own personality 
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until one can never feel certain 
that Josef Stalin’s pact with Hitler 
was directed against Britain and 
France or simply to pay off a 
personal vendetta against Bill. 
Listening to him, it sometimes 
seems that Hitler overran France 
to thwart a scheme by which 
Bullitt would have toppled Nazi- 
dom in six weeks. Bullitt is so 
good at this sort of thing that he 
drives ambitious Sumner Welles 
to bite his well-manicured finger- 
nails and causes Cordell Hull to 
explode with a round of curses 
that would draw approving nods 
in his home Ten- 
nessee hills. If 
New Deal II has 
a Prof. Raymond 
Moley it is un- 
doubtedly Bill 
Bullitt. 


GENERAL 
George Catlett 
Marshall wins 
fourth place, not 
because of any 
intimacy with the President, but 
because he is the administrative 
head of the nation’s armed forces 


at a time when the world is in 
flames. Marshall’s job is second, 
administratively, only to produc- 
tion of war materials which is 
bossed by Roosevelt himself. 








Not more than a hatful of per- 
sons outside Washington know 
Number Five in the inner circle— 
Lowell Mellett. In 1933 Mellett 
edited the Washington Daily News. 
One of the President’s assistants 
with a technical “passion for 
anonymity,” he today heads the 
Office of Government Reports. 
Newspaper publishers and their 
Congressional allies often attack 
him as the potential Chief Censor 
of the current war. Whatever the 
justice of this suspicion, Mellett is 
Mr. Roosevelt’s chief adviser on 
the press and public opinion. He 
is far more than 
that, too. He has 
the run of the 
White House and 
his staunch lib- 
eral convictions 
tilt the scales 
against conserva- 
tism in many a 
hotdebate. There 
might be dispute 
about Number 
Six, but hardly 
informed dispute. Number Six— 
and he might well be rated Num- 
ber One—is Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill. A mu- 
tuality marks the relationship of 
Roosevelt and Churchill which 
sets it apart from all others. The 
groundwork for collaboration be- 
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tween Churchill and Roosevelt 
had been laid years ago, but, 
since May 10, 1940, the relation- 
ship has become more close and 
intimate than one might readily 
suspect. Hardly a day passes that 
Churchill and Roosevelt do not 
exchange views by trans-Atlantic 
telephone. 

Hull, of course, is an ex-officio 
member of this circle. He has 
been the administration’s bulwark 
and shield. His philosophy has 
weathered the years bright and 
shining while the Moleys, the 
George Peeks and the appeasers 
have turned sear and yellow. But 
years weigh down the crusty old 


mountaineer. Were it not for the 
desperate war of succession that 
constantly rages Hull probably 
would already have retired. 
These, then, are the men vital 
to New Deal II and if a single 
bomb explosion wiped out other 
headliners of Washington news, 
its direction would be unaltered. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS 
by Raymond Moley $3.00 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


ROOSEVELT AND THEN? 
by Stanley High $3.00 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


THE OLD DEAL AND THE NEW 
by Charles A. Beard and 
eorge H. E. Smith $2.00 
The Macmillan Company, New York 


Dale 
Nichols 


Farm-bred, tweedy Dale Nichols is art director of the 
University of Illinois. Serious, almost naive in his approach 
to his work, he has, nevertheless, sold to the Metropolitan 
Museum, exhibited widely and finished commissions for a 
number of art-conscious commercial firms. A champion of 
beauty, he deplores modern concentration on back-alley 
scenes. Just as unpleasant city noises are curbed, so the 
offensive should be ruled out by the working artist, he says. 


Nichols painted “Alaskan Fisherman’”’ at Moose Pass, Alaska. 
Luigi 

Lucioni His etching, ““The Leaning Silo,” reveals Luigi Lucioni’s 
feeling for the land. Born in Italy, under the Alps, Lucioni 
found in Vermont the closest proximity to his childhood 
terrain. The thirty-seven-year-old artist divides his year 
between a studio in Manhattan and his Vermont farm. He 


has taken some of the most important American art prizes. 
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Alaskan Fisherman by Dale Nichols 














Alaskan Fisherman by Dale Nichols 
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ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES 





Canaries, Eight to the Bar 
A Portfolio of Personalities 


a probably call them vocalists, but in a trade noted for 
coined words they’re Canaries—or, if you prefer, chirpies, 
warblers, chicks, sparrows or thrushes. 

They’re the girls whose personalities, sleek, chic or pert, 
add color to a dance band—who spark up dance arrange- 
ments with their tuneful vocalizing. 

A new species in modern life, the Canary. Her habitat is 
the night club; her day begins in the late afternoon and ends 
with the early dawn. She maintains a debutante-size ward- 
robe of evening dresses, fusses abnormally with her hair-dos 
and spends most of her working hours just sitting—tapping out 
boogie-beat with a spiked heel. 

Balancing the ledger, however, Canary pay is high ($60 to 
$100 a week)—although she pays her own hotel bills, no cut- 
rate. Her job demands rigid training, soft drinks and soft- 
pedalled smoking (her voice, you know). 

Pretty, hard-working and ambitious, the Canary wants a 
career in radio, the movies or musical comedy. Usually, 
though, she marries someone in the business. 

But what of her personal life? What makes her tick—or 
chirp? Who is she, and where does she come from? On the 
following pages you will meet a handful of these girl vocal- 
ists, selected at random from their pretty and youthful ranks. 
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Anita O’Day 


Described by Gene Krupa, drummer, 
bandleader and her boss, as “brunette, 
five feet four inches, weighing between 
110 and 115, depending upon whether 
or not green vegetables are in season,”’ 
Anita O’Day at 19, is a vocalist’s vo- 
calist in the same sense that Keats 
was a poet’s poet. In short, musically 
speaking, her prime asset is that she 
sings strictly on the beat. 

An accomplished drummer in her 
own right, she is featured in drum 
duets with Krupa, allegedly the top 
drummer in the business. 

Belying her appearance, which is 


on the glamorous side, Miss O’Day 
wears sport clothes, actually shoots 
golf in the very low 80’s. The latter 
accomplishment comes naturally, since 
her steady beau is a golf professional. 

Born and bred in Chicago, Miss 
O’Day reads Superman between 
dance sets and writes satirical verse. 

Her most prized possession is her 
library of drum recordings, including 
those made by the Roosevelt-Denis 
Expedition. Her own two favorites 
are Bahutu Chant and Royal Watusi 
Drums No. 


7. Her most successful 
vocalization since joining Gene Kru- 
pa’s band has been her lilting rendi- 
tion of Let’s Get Away from It All. 








Helen O'Connell 
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Harriet Hilliard 





Game of Analogies 


2 foe is little relation between 


the art of written expression 
and the science of mathematics; 
yet the closer the first approaches 
the second, the more effective it 
will be. Here is a simple exercise, 
made up of fifty uncompleted an- 
alogies, which uses words in the 
form of a mathematical equation, 
requiring some degree of verbal 
precision to achieve the correct 
answer. For example: Arc is to 
compass as straight line is to . 
Your knowledge of the relation- 
ship of words tells you that the 
missing word is “‘ruler.”’ 
A fair score on this quiz would 
be 76; 82 would be good; and 88 


be 


WAM SY WD 


wo oe 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 


It takes a precise vocabulary, 
rather than an extensive one, 
to supply these missing words 


more, excellent. Answers will 
found on page 156. 


. Speech is to mouth as hearing 


is to: 

Colt: horse; lamb: 
Airplane: bomb; submarine: 
Lion: den; wren: 

Silver: dime; copper: 
Washcloth: face; broom: 
Clock: time; thermometer: 
Digitalis: heart disease ;insulin: 
Grape: wine; cow: 
Churchill: Halifax; F. D. 
Roosevelt: 

Bird: badminton; puck: 
King: Emperor; Kingdom: 
Lima: Peru; Ankara: 
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. Apiary: aviary; bee: - Door: house; companionway: 

. Hamlet: A Doll’s House; . Caesar: Brutus; Lincoln: 
Shakespeare: . Produce: agriculture; plants: 

. Howdah: saddle; elephant: . Fritz Kreisler: violin; Pablo 

. Seldom: never; few: Casals: 

. Child: cygnet; man: . The United States: Congress; 

. Sleep: bed; eat: England: 

. Silver: tarnish; iron: . Hair: Sampson; spinach: 

. Dante: Beatrice; Petrarch: . Washington: Roosevelt; Ham- 

. Candle: bulb; wick: ilton: 

. Arrow: bow; stone: . Ring: bracelet; bracelet: 

. Seventy: ninety; septuagen- . One-half: all; one-fourth: 
arian: . Night: day; twilight: 

. Iliad: Homer; Aeneid: . Santa: Christmas; witch: 

. Mallet: polo; cue: . Moon: sun; lunar: 

. Faun: goat; centaur: . Cobalt: blue; saffron: 

. Larva; moths: roe: . Hannibal: Hamilcar; Laertes: 

. Pork: pig; venison: . Language: words; music: 

. Rhinestone: diamonds; brass: . Fire: Vulcan; grain: 

. Prunes: plums; raisins: . Bathtub: apple; Archimedes: 

. Wool: sheep; silk: 50. Oak: acorn; frog: 


Spirit of °77 


é tee American Revolution GLORIOUS NEWS! WASH- 
had its appeasers too, who INGTON ALL 
were for peace at any price KNOCKED UP! 
and who gloated every time yyyip~ BLOODIEST BATTLE 
the cause of democracy received IN AMERICA! 


a setback. The majority of the 7 aS 
press was anti-war and violently 6000 OF HIS MEN GONE! 


opposed to Washington. After 100 WAGONS CARRY THE 
the battle of Saratoga, which at WOUNDED! 

first was believed to have been WASHINGTON 30 MILES 
lost, the New York Gazette and BACK IN A SHATTERED 
Weekly Mercury displayed these CONDITION! 
headlines, dated Oct. 20, 1777: —L. C. Trany 
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oe in the early 
\ thirties, was a prize 
exhibit in the doghouse 
of American journalism. 
Feeling was bitter on both 
sides—so bitter that the situa- 
tion could best be summed up 
by that good old barroom gag: 
“They don’t speak to us, and 
we don’t answer.” 

As a matter of fact, things were 
so tough that Lowell Thomas, 
our star reporter, was without 
any sources of news. The press 
associations would not sell to us, 
and we were not allowed to lift 
anything out of the newspapers. 
They even went so far as to keep 
a record of our broadcasts, so that 
they could check back and see 
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whether we had swiped anything. 

It was at that time that I de- 
veloped telephonitis. I made the 
discovery that by saying I was 
talking for Lowell Thomas or the 
News Department of the National 
Broadcasting Company, I could 
get practically anyone on the tele- 
phone. The results were terrific. 

For example, when Peggy Mc- 
Math was snatched from her home 
by kidnappers, Lowell Thomas 
had a new development on the 
case each night, so newsy in fact, 
that reporters on the assignment 
were constantly embarrassed by 
calls from their city desk asking 
them why Lowell Thomas had 
beaten them. 

The payoff followed, after the 








When the Blue and the Gray met at Gettysburg for their seventy- 
fifth reunion, we were on hand with an eye-witness account. Pho- 
to shows General M. D. Vance, ninety-three, of Little Rock, and 
Henry Banzett, ninety-six, of Dover, Delaware, spinning yarns. 

















Once I beard a jockey give a spine-tingling account of how it 
feels to tear down the home stretch. On a. bunch, therefore, we 
strapped a pack transmitter to the back of a jockey with the gift 
of gab. Here he is in the middle of bis broadcast, at full speed. 








Twas the night before Christmas in 1937 that these Indians from 
the deepest jungles of British Guiana put on an act for American 


radio listeners. Presenting Indians who never before had seen 
white men added an unusual note to the regular holiday programs. 








¥ 





3 


The strangest “special event” I ever handled was a demonstration 
of Hindu fire-walking by Kuda Bux, a mystic. Afterwards, find- 
ing neither blisters nor other injury, doctors and scientists were 


greatly perplexed. And, incidentally, so was your correspondent. 











by A. A. 


child had been returned, when 
Lowell Thomas announced that 
the kidnapper would plead guilty 
the next day. It was a full hour 
later that the District Attorney 
confirmed the report to newsmen, 
and one reporter, anxious to find 
out how the radio commentator 
got the news so early, questioned 
the judge who was presiding over 
the case. 

“Oh,” said the Judge, “I can 
explain that. Lowell Thomas’ of- 
fice has been calling me up every 
day, and I’ve been telling them 
what developed.” 

The Judge, headman in the 
courtroom, was acting as an un- 
official reporter for NBC! 

Somehow the people I tele- 
phoned about news stories in those 
days never did think of us as 
newsgatherers. For some reason 
that a psychologist can explain 
better than I, the brakes that were 
so frequently applied to the gen- 
tlemen of the press were seldom 
applied when I called as a radio 
representative. Naturally, the suc- 
cess of the telephone technique 
was less puzzling where a long- 
distance call to a far-distant point 
was involved. Everyone knows that 
people get a thrill out of trans- 
continental conversation. And as 





Schechter 


a result, they would turn them- 
selves inside out to be helpful. 

A look at the telephone log of 
that period would convince even 
the most skeptical that the NBC 
“news department” had the most 
remarkable reportorial staff in the 
history of journalism. On it were 
governors, generals, district attor- 
neys, prominent industrialists, 
educators, police chiefs and oth- 
ers. 

One winter day in 1932 the 
City Auditor in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, discovered that 
there wasn’t enough money in the 
city treasury to pay the school- 
teachers for another week’s work. 
It was reported that the city’s 
schools would be forced to close. 

Accordingly, the press, in full 
force, waited in the mayor’s ante- 
room for the official statement. 
They got it at eight o’clock—the 
same one Lowell Thomas had an- 
nounced over the air at 6:45. 

The poor mayor! He had not 
consciously run out on the press. 
But Lowell Thomas had shown 
enough interest to telephone from 
New York, and he thought the 
least he could do was give him 
the gist of the statement he was 
going to make. The only trouble 
was (for the newspaper reporters) 
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I Live 


that the gist and the statement 
itself were practically identical. 
And so we added another scoop 
to the growing list. 

God knows, we were lucky— 
lucky in our discovery that key 
people considered us so important 
that we could crash through any- 
where by telephone. But having 
made the discovery, we became 
bolder and bolder and only drew 
the line at telephoning the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


In 1933, when Walter Winchell 
carried the exclusive story of a 
steamer that ran from the main- 
land to Martha’s Vineyard being 
grounded on a shoal with thou- 
sands of people aboard, a lot of 
newspapermen were jumped by 
their chiefs. 

“Who the hell is covering that 
area down there for us, you or 
Winchell?” was the common city- 
desk complaint. 

The correct answer would have 
been neither. Just Schechter and 
that damned telephone again. I'd 
picked up a tip on the story from 
Radiomarine, grabbed the phone 
and checked full details with the 
radio operator at the RCA station 
who was in direct wireless com- 
munication with the boat captain. 


On Air 







The personal-appearance device 
was another aid in those days of 
restricted news sources. Sometimes 
a story became news all over again 
if we could arrange to put the 
principals on the air. 

There was, for instance, the 
story of the six boys from the 
Passaic Orphan Asylum who 
flagged an Erie Railroad express 
and saved it from certain disaster. 

The boys chanced to be looking 
out of a window and saw a section 
of wall that stretched along the 
track give way and collapse. Real- 
izing that the next train to pass 
would certainly be derailed, the 
boys quickly worked out a plan. 
Each of them took off his coat and 
dashed forward to meet the on- 
rushing train. At first the engineer 
thought it was all a boyish prank, 
but then he decided to stop. 

Overnight the children were 
heroes. I arranged an interview 
over the air with Lowell Thomas. 
An hour before the broadcast the 
studio was filled with newspaper 
photographers and newsreel men. 
Paradoxically enough, newspapers 
which would not let us use their 
news and kidded us as journalistic 
amateurs, were perfectly willing 
to publish photos showing NBC 
mikes in connection with stor- 
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This entry in the Great National Newshawking Contest, represent- 
ing the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, relied on a persuasive voice qual- 
ity rather than mere volume. He is the only man I ever met who 
could enunciate “Troops Charge Pickets” with bis mouth wide open. 





A short-wave mobile unit enabled us to cover, over a nation-wide 
hookup, the great Chicago grain-elevator fire of 1938, in which 
eight lives were lost. The broadcasts were made despite falling 
embers and announcer Norm Barry's total drenching from a bose. 





A broadcast of a famous American casting bis ballot on Election 
Day. In answer to the clerk's first question as to bis name, the 
well-known American replies, “Franklin D. Roosevelt.’ In 
reply to a second question—“Occupation?” —he replies, “Farmer.” 


f~ 


— 


5 ; RS. a . d a. 
Hugh James of our Washington staff broadcast a bird's-eye view 
of the inauguration from the tower of the Washington Monument. 
His description, combined with those from lobbies, streets and 
airplanes, supplied color and pace to a several-bour broadcast. 














ies that showed how newsy we 
could be on our own! This was 
one reason why I felt that there 
would eventually be a breakdown 
in the radio-press feud. For I real- 
ized that the press was more in- 
terested in getting news than in 
keeping vendettas alive. 

My telephone news service was 
developed to the point where some 
of my unofficial informants in dif- 
ferent fields no longer waited for 
me to telephone them. They tele- 
phoned me! I paid off in tickets 
to broadcasts. 

Obviously, NBC was not claim- 
ing that I was covering the world 
by telephone, but the records 
show that it was possible to turn 
up a good deal of news. Mean- 
while I established the fact that I 
had sources of my own. 

For instance I got a lucky break 
in the Cuban revolt of 1933. Jack 
O’Brine, then city editor of the 
Havana Post, acted as my corres- 
pondent. I kept in constant touch 
with him by telephone. One day 
as I got Jack on the telephone, I 
heard a loud report. “‘What’s that 
noise?”’ I asked. ‘“They’re shooting 
right outside my window,” he re- 
plied. “‘Hang on and I will stick 
the phone out the window so you 
can hear a little bit better.” 


by A. A. 
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A description of this made a 
swell item for Thomas’ broadcast 
that night. 


Anything can happen: 
I have had a close-up of 
sO many strange happen- 
ings in my job I believe 
everything is possible. 

Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia now 
seems so remote that only those 
connected with the news side of 
radio can be expected to remem- 
ber the day that the Italians en- 
tered Addis Ababa. 

The American Legation at Ad- 
dis Ababa was being stoned. The 
punch-drunk natives were threat- 
ening the lives of those within. 
And while the British Legation 
was only about six miles away, 
those stranded in the American 
Legation could not count on get- 
ting there in safety. Messengers 
had been attacked, telephone lines 
cut. There was no way to summon 
help except by radio. 

The appeal sent out was inter- 
cepted at the Philippines, 6,500 
miles away. It was relayed to the 
State Department in Washington, 
which notified the British Foreign 
Office, which dispatched a radio 
message to the British Legation 
in Addis Ababa. A few minutes 
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after the message was received a 
rescue party set out. 

Thus a radio message had trav- 
eled from its originating point al- 
most around the world to get help 
that was about six miles away! 

Then there was thé time that 
we were on the air with a news 
roundup from European capitals 
and it was decided to make a last 
minute switch. Rome knew about 
the switch, so did London. All 
that was necessary was to tell Ben 
Grauer to change his announce- 
ment from “Go ahead, London” 
to “Go ahead, Rome.”’ But Grauer 
was in a new studio in which the 
voice communication from the stu- 
dio proper and the control room 
had not yet been effected. 

Frantically we tried to signal 
Grauer, but he wouldn’t look up 
from his script. Precious moments 
elapsed as we tried to reach a 
man seated only eight feet away 
from us. Then we remembered 
that Fred Bate in London could 
communicate with Grauer in the 
studio. So we asked Bate to give 
Grauer our message. Bate com- 
plied, and Grauer got his new 
instructions just in time. 

A message to a man eight feet 
away had traveled 6,000 miles! 

Tony Galento was more than 


I Live on Air 






a pretty good heavyweight boxer. 
His histrionics in the ring were as 
responsible for making him a draw- 
ing card as his pugilistic abilities. 

Knowing of Tony’s pride in his 
acting ability, we felt safe in in- 
viting him to play Romeo to Nan- 
cy Carroll’s Juliet. 

“Think you can handle Shakes- 
peare, Tony?” we asked. 

“Shakespeare!” scorned Tony, 
“Pll moider dat bum!”’ And moi- 
der him Tony did. 

When Nancy read, “If they do 
see thee they will murder thee,” 
Tony replied “I have night’s clock 
to hide me from their eyes.”” He 
had of course garbled the word 
“cloak.” He also stumbled over 
several other lines. “But Ill sock 
anyone,” Tony said later, “who 
says dat proves I’m a stumble- 
bum actor. I just ain’t fully 
trained. When you’re booked to 
meet a guy like this Shakespeare 
you gotta do roadwork or them 
big woids get you winded.” 


Anything continues to 
happen: ‘‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is terrible 
news! FLASH! Nine 
Dartmouth College stu- 
dents were killed in the Theta Chi 
fraternity house when an explo- 
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sion in the furnace filled their 
room with carbon-monoxide . . .” 
Walter Winchell was delivering 
his regular Sunday night broad- 
cast on February 1, 1934. Before 
he was off the air he had set in 
motion a reaction that completely 
changed the news policy at NBC. 
Hundreds of telephone calls from 
frantic parents, relatives and 
friends of Dartmouth students 
jammed NBC switchboards. 
And so a new policy was born. 
No more flash stories about school 
fires, plane crashes or riots, until 
complete details are available. In 
addition, whenever we cut in on 
a regular program to announce 
an important news item, we are 
careful that what follows does not 
set up an unhappy juxtaposition. 
For instance, when we got word 
of the Macon disaster (this was 
before the Dartmouth incident) 
we cut in on the Ben Bernie pro- 
gram to make the announcement. 
Our bulletin read as follows: 
*‘Washington—The Navy Depart- 
ment confirms the crash of the 
Dirigible Macon. It is not known 
how many aboard are dead.” 
What the audience heard imme- 
diately after this flash was Ben 
Bernie, singing ““Take a number 
from one to ten, double it . . .” 
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Scoops: The thrill- 
packed career of Ger- 
many’s famous pocket 
battleship the Admiral 
Graf Spee came to a finish 

at sunset on Sunday, December 

17, 1939. Not many seconds after 

the explosion—and the most sig- 

nificant word in this paragraph 
is that word “‘seconds”—amillions 
of radio listeners in the United 

States heard these words in a voice 

throbbing with excitement: “We 

have just seen the “Graf Spee’’ explode 
five miles from the coast. The ship kas 
been scuttled.” 

It was the voice of James Bow- 
en, special NBC representative in 
Montevideo who, while connected 
with my office on a short-wave 
line to keep us posted, suddenly 
shouted, “Giveme the air! Quick!” 

We have scooped the opposition 
in our time, and we have been 
scooped. It is a matter of record 
that we scooped the world on the 
scuttling of the Graf Spee. The 
reaction to this electrifying NBC 
“exclusive” was exhilarating, to 
put it mildly. President Roosevelt, 
who had tuned in at his home in 
Hyde Park, used the word “thrill- 
ing” to describe our coverage. 
But if I’d not had Bowen at the 
other end, we would have lost out. 
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Try to visualize Bowen on the 
Montevideo waterfront. Connect- 
ed by telephone with four Uru- 
guayan radio men at other posi- 
tions along the shoreline, he sup- 
plemented what he saw through his 
powerful glasses with some of the 
material that these men, also 
equipped with strong binoculars, 
fed him in their native tongue. 
Never did a broadcaster have to 
think faster. Never did one come 
through more satisfactorily. 


WHEN rou get right down to it, 
the NBC news-room is really a 
fascinating place. Its range is all 
the way from dull routine to the 
sort of thing that happened the 
night bells were ringing all over 
the place to herald the flash: 
“HOLLAND INVADED!’’ Almost im- 
mediately we released the news 
over both networks. But as yet 
there wasn’t much information to 
supplement the brief, tragic bulle- 
tin. I tried to reach someone in 
Holland, in Amsterdam, any- 
where. There was only confusion. 

Finally I got hold of Dr. Alexan- 
der Louden, Netherlands Minis- 
ter to the United States who hap- 
pened to be in New York. In 
about half an hour he was in my 
office, tense with excitement. 
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I pleaded with Dr. Louden to 
call up the foreign office at The 
Hague to see if he could scare up 
any news. 

After Dr. Louden got the For- 
eign Office on the telephone, I 
notified the press that he was in 
my office and would shortly make 
a statement, and soon the report- 
ers and photographers came 
swarming into the NBC news- 
room. This was ‘‘one for the 
book.” My office had temporarily 
become the Dutch Legation! 

In a short time Dr. Louden was 
on the air. His statement did not 
materially add to our informa- 
tion, but the fact that the Dutch 
Minister was speaking for his Gov- 
ernment was news in itself. 

Now I was eager to get a broad- 
cast out of the Netherlands and 
asked Dr. Louden if he would 
help. He told me that he would 
like to stick around for any further 
news of the invasion that might 
come in. While waiting, he called 
the Foreign Office at The Hague 
which found an American woman, 
a Miss Wight, to go on the air for 
us. The Foreign Minister himself 
called her out of bed to come to 
the studios in Amsterdam. It was 
the first time a foreign ministry 
had gone to work for us! 



















































Not much later I was in con- 
versation with Miss Wight over 
a two-way radio channel. 

*‘What do you want me to do?” 
she asked. 

**Just tell what’s happening, 
as you would to a friend.” 

It was the first broadcast from 
the Netherlands, and Louise 
Wight did a fine job. Among other 
things, she broke the first story of 
how Nazi parachutists dressed in 
Dutch army uniforms were being 
guided to their objectives by Ger- 
man servant girls disguised as men. 

“Goodbye,” she said to me over 
the cue channel when the broad- 
cast was over, “I’ve got to get out 
of here! Air raid warnings are 
sounding all over the place. You 
ought to be able to hear them!” 

“Honey,” I begged, trying to 
control myself, “‘stay where you 
are. I’m going to put you back 
on the air. I want you to say, 
‘This is Louise Wight of NBC 
speaking to you again—from Am- 
sterdam. The air raid warnings 
are sounding. Just listen to them!’ 
Then say nothing.” 

A few seconds later Miss Wight 
was back on the air. She spoke 
her little piece, adding a final 
wallop. “And now I’ve got to 
clear out of here! Goodbye.” 
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Fourteen peunds of 

paper: In an industry as 

young as radio the land- 

marks are easily spotted. 

Such a landmark was the 
world-shaking pre-Munich story. 
The exciting, memorable days 
are represented in my files by 
fourteen pounds of radiograms! 
Never before had the radio audi- 
ence done such wholesale listening 
to a news story. 

One of our best scoops in this 
period was the day President 
Roosevelt sent his newest pleas 
for peace to Hitler and President 
Benes of Czechoslovakia. Every- 
one had been notified that a state- 
ment would be issued shortly by 
the State Department. At once 
men from our Washington office 
were dispatched to places where 
they could do the most good. It is 
against regulations to run lines 
for broadcasting from the State 
Department, so we had to protect 
ourselves in other ways. 

One man was to keep feeding 
nickels into one of the building’s 
telephone booths in order to keep 
the line open so that if necessary 
we could jam the President’s mes- 
sage through with no delays over 
that wire. A second man was sta- 
tioned in a taxi in front of the 
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building. The door of the cab was 
to be open and the motor running. 
Two other men were to attend 
the press conference at which the 
message was to be released. Each 
was to grab a handful of releases 
and run like hell. One release was 
to be rushed to the man in the 
booth, one to the man in the taxi. 
As soon as the releases appeared 
our men did their stuff. As the 
taxi headed for our Washington 
studios, the man in the booth said 
to our Washington studio, “I have 
the President’s message.”’ Listen- 
ing in New York, I ordered the 
air “thrown” to Washington. 
Only five or six seconds elapsed 
between Washington’s request for 
the air and the announcer’s intro- 
duction. The man in the booth 
was told to “come in.” He then 
read the text of the message over 
the phone to the studio where it 
was re-broadcast, fourteen min- 
utes ahead of our competitors. 


The fourth chime: 
Lady Luck was respon- 
sible for our “exclusive” 
on the Hindenburg disas- 
ter. At that time, because 
the Hindenburg’s regular schedule 
had ceased to be news, no radio 
news department was bothering 


to cover her arrival. 

Herbert Morrison, announcer 
for an NBC affiliate, was at Lake- 
hurst to make a recording of the 
arrival of the dirigible for the 
sound-effects and transcription 
“‘library.”? He was doing a routine 
job of telling how the great silver 
ship settled to earth. Suddenly: 

“Get out of the way! She is 
bursting into flames! This is ter- 
rible! This is one of the worst ca- 
tastrophes in the world. The 
flames are shooting five hundred 
feet up into the sky. It is a terrific 
crash, ladies and gentlemen. Hon- 
est, it is a mass of smoking wreck- 
age. Honestly, I can hardly—I am 
going to have to stop for a minute 
because I have lost my voice.” 

Shocked by the horror of the 
tragedy, Morrison still kept pour- 
ing his running account of the 
disaster into the microphone. 

That evening NBC’s rigid net- 
work rule against broadcasting 
recorded programs was broken for 
the first time in the history of the 
company so that the radio audi- 
ence could hear one of the most 
dramatic eye-witness broadcasts 
ever presented. 


Meanwhile, an emergency sig- 
nal was broadcast by means of the 
Fourth Chime (our regular pro- 
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gram sign-off signal consists of 
three chimes—when a fourth 
chime was added, it meant “‘tele- 
phone the office for instructions’’) 
and NBC crews were on their way. 

Jack Hartley of our news staff 
headed one unit. Here is his own 
account of this trip to Lakehurst, 
often cited as an example of re- 
sourcefulness under difficulty. 

*“‘We reached a point two miles 
from our destination where State 
Troopers barred the road. I did 
my best to explain that arrange- 
ments had been made with In- 
spector King of the New Jersey 
State Police to let us through but 
they were adamant. 

*“My press card enabled me to 
talk my way past the point barred 
by the cops, but I had to leave 
the others and the cars behind 
and make it on foot. It was easily 
the fastest two miles I ever made 
on foot in my life. I reached the 
gate of Lakehurst Reservation only 
to be told I could go no farther. 

“TI had lots of company in my 
efforts to break through—a small 
army of newspaper men and oth- 
ers were trying the same thing. 

**T still had no intention of giv- 
ing up, though, and when a few 
minutes later I ran into a young 
sailor I told him I would give 
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him ten dollars if he would take 
one of my cards to Lieutenant 
Watson. 

“His uniform was the only pass 
the gob needed. Soon Lieutenant 
Watson appeared and helped me 
get all my unit through. I don’t 
mind admitting that I gave the 
Bronx cheer to the newspaper 
men still stuck at the gate. 

“Once in, the rest was easy.” 


Vox Pop enlivens 
things: In a California 
town twelve-year-old An- 
drew Bleakley lay in an 
emergency hospital. 
Lodged in his left lung was a 
pencil-cap that he had swallowed. 
The doctors in attendance re- 
ported that it was tremendously 
important to locate a duplicate 
of the cap, and so, on both our 
networks, we broadcast repeated 
descriptions of the cap. Hundreds 
of caps were received, but it was 
not until a Mr. Geter who had 
spent his life repairing pencils 
heard our appeal that the 
right one was found. The cap 
played an important part in the 
successful operation, for it was 
possible to design an instrument 
which would exactly fit over the 
cap, thus minimizing the danger. 
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Another time, Lowell Thomas 
was asked to broadcast an appeal 
for a watermelon to be used in 
treating a fourteen-year-old who 
was seriously ill with nephritis in 
a New Jersey hospital. Water- 
melons are scarce in wintertime, 
especially in New Jersey, but one 
hour after the broadcast a water- 
melon appeared at the studio. 
Scores more followed, the pay-off 
coming when a whole truckload 
was deposited at the hospital. 

We heard just as quickly the 
time one of Hitler’s speeches was 
delayed fifteen minutes, while the 
orchestra that always stands by 
filled in with music. 

The number played just before 
Hitler went on was You Grow 
Sweeter As the Years Go By. 

Public reaction was quick, too, 
when the speaker for the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance 
Union, stopped a minute and a 
half short and we had to call 
upon a piano stand-by to fill out 
the time. It was pure coincidence 
that the number he picked was 
the Champagne Waltz. 

Vox Pop is the guy who is con- 
stantly demanding entirely dif- 
ferent things. One day he is in a 
mood for lighter stuff, the next 
day he wants to have a good 
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think for himself. He is as mer- 
curial as life itself. In fact, the 
only one thing he never is—is 
silent. Thank God for that! 


Youth has its fling: 
Radio is constantly re- 
ferred to as a young in- 
dustry. Yet there are 
those who seem surprised 
when we do things that suggest 
youth. Thumbing your nose at 
the opposition is part of the picture. 

The journalism of the air waves 
will lose much of its color when 
rival networks fall in love with 
one another. 

The saga of Poughkeepsie was 
precipitated by just such an ear- 
nest desire on the part of NBC and 
CBS to put something over on 
one another. 

We had sewed up all the track 
meets exclusively, whereupon they 
sewed up all the major golf tour- 
naments. They got hold of tennis, 
and we grabbed off the prize 
fights. And so it went until we 
heard that they had also secured 
the exclusive rights to broadcast 
the annual Poughkeepsie regatta 
from the observation train which 
followed the shells down the river. 

“How,” wedemanded red-faced 
with rage, “can anyone sew up 
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the exclusive rights to a river?” 

And so we got our lines up 
along the river at vantage points 
about a mile apart and at these 
points stationed announcers with 
powerful field glasses. We also 
made arrangements with the 
New York Central Railroad that 
permitted us to station an ob- 
server on a convenient trestle, en- 
abling him to see the shells com- 
ing down the river. As an added 
precaution we chartered a plane. 

The gnashing of teeth in the 
CBS camp could be heard for 
miles when our diabolical plan 
became known. Those NBC’s 
were up to their dirty work again. 
Naturally, they decided to put 
one over on us the next time. 

The annual National Amateur 
Athletic Union Track Meet held 
a few weeks later in Milwaukee 
presented a perfect opportunity 
for revenge. We had the exclusive 
rights sewed up, but CBS was 
determined to horn in. 

Ted Husing was the chairman 
of the board of strategy, and a 
good one he made, too. An emis- 
sary of his obtained from Pastor 
Graever the use of the roof of the 
schoolhouse which adjoined the 
church and was directly located 
outside the stadium. Our con- 
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tract for the exclusive said nothing 
about roofs and, judging from the 
cockiness with which Columbia 
proceeded with their plans, it was 
evident that they knew that. 

When Kenneth Fry, of NBC, 
arrived to install his own equip- 
ment he became suspicious of the 
platform which CBS had erected 
on the schoolhouse roof. He im- 
mediately swung into action, try- 
ing first to make the Pastor re- 
tract his word and then to have 
a building inspector disqualify it. 
These having failed, the following 
plans were considered by Fry: 

1. Persuading track officials to 
confuse Mr. Husing by hanging 
wrong numbers on the athletes. 

2. Hiring an airplane to fly 
over the schoolhouse and drop 
thingson Mr. Husing, also drown- 
ing out what he was saying. 

3. Arranging with a firm of 
wreckers to tear the building 
down under Husing’s feet. 

In the end, however, Mr. Hus- 
ing triumphed. 


THEN OF course there was the 
battle of the race tracks. Columbia 
had sewed up the Kentucky Der- 
by as an exclusive and also the 
races at the New York tracks. 
We, in turn, sewed up Pimlico 
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and the Delaware track. 

The duel over race-track broad- 
casts reached its climax when it 
was announced that War Admiral 
and Seabiscuit would meet in 
a match race. You could hear the 
proverbial pin drop in the CBS 
and NBC News Departments as 
both organizations waited breath- 
lessly to hear whether the horses 
would run over a track controlled 
by us or by the opposition. 

Early in the struggle to win 
the great match race exclusively, 
John Royal, then our Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of programs, and 
Larry Lowman, who occupied a 
similar position at Columbia, got 
into a razzing match that cul- 
minated in Mr. Royal agreeing 
to eat his straw hat if Columbia 
got the race exclusively. If we 
succeeded in getting the race, 
Royal was to send his hat over 
to Lowman. When it was an- 
nounced that the race would be 
held at Belmont Park there was 
much tearing of hair in our news- 
room and there were rumors in 
circulation that Mr. Royal had 
secretly parboiled an experi- 
mental hat to see if that improved 
the flavor. The morning of the 
race however it was discovered 
that Seabiscuit had sprained a 
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ligament; the race was called off. 
Mr. Royal was pretty cheerful 
when the season at Belmont end- 
ed before a new date was fixed. 
Then there was rejoicing in our 
camp when it was announced that 
the race would take place at 
Suffolk Downs, one of our race 
tracks. But ten minutes before the 
race it was again called off. 
Once again there was suspense. 
What track would get the race? 
Pimlico was finally selected, and 
that meant an NBC exclusive. 
The race really took place this 
time, and Royal had his hat care- 
fully wrapped and sent over to 
Lowman by special messenger. 
The hat disappeared but Royal 
demanded affidavits signed by 
witnesses. These Lowman was un- 
able to produce. Royal considered 
taking the matter to court but 
decided to drop it when he heard 
Lowman was not looking well. But 
I still insist that does not mean 
that Lowman ate the hat. We 
had landed the race and he had 
every reason to look and feel sick! 


It 1s FUN to be known as a 
young industry, but it is obvious 
that we will have to tack on a 
few years! 

Boy, pass the long pants! 














Looking into the lives of famous men 
reveals one trait shared by most of them 
in common: the habit of concentration 





The Seeret of Coneentration 


by Ratpo A. Hapas 


Pea BERNARD SHAW once 
observed, “‘Few people think 
more than two or three times a 
year. I have made an international 
reputation for myself by thinking 
once or twice a week.” 

This is of course typical Shavian 
hyperbole. But it is a fact that 
great men differ from ordinary 
people chiefly with regard to the 
degree of concentration which 
they are able to achieve and the 
frequency with which they achieve 
it. 

A story told about Thomas Edi- 
son demonstrates the extraordin- 
ary absorption of which some 
minds are capable. 

One day Edison was waiting 
his turn in line to pay his taxes. 
But his mind was intent upon a 
problem connected with the tele- 
graph, which he was then per- 
fecting. Suddenly he was brought 
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to earth by hearing the man at the 
window ask him for his name. For 
the life of him he couldn’t think 
of it. 

The impatient clerk ordered 
him to the end of the line to give 
him a chance to recall his own 
name. 

But even geniuses like Newton 
or Edison are not born with any 
special power of concentration. 
They are endowed at birth with 
other unique gifts but not with 
this. All of us, including geniuses, 
must acquire this ability if we are 
to have it. Every normal, healthy 
child is born with an equal capac- 
ity for concentration. And there 
are geniuses who do not develop 
this capacity and non-geniuses 
who do. For which reason, as is 
well known, there are a con- 
siderable number of geniuses who 
never amount to anything, and 

































































many non-geniuses who amount 
to a great deal. 

It is the combination of genius 
and the habit of concentration 
which is unbeatable and phenom- 
enal. But what is of greater sig- 
nificance—since after all there 
aren’t many geniuses around—is 
the great achievement of which 
normal people who are able to 
concentrate are capable. 


Your own ability to concen- 
trate will be improved if you act. 
upon the following suggestions. 

The first is that before you even 
try to get started upon any task 
requiring concentration, you set 
about clearing the decks for action. 
As an indispensable preliminary, 
you must get everything else out 
of your mind, and that means 
everything. There may be a dozen 
other things clamoring for your 
attention—things perhaps that 
can’t wait. But they’ve got to wait. 

And you can make them wait by 
promising yourself that you will 
do your concentrating on them 
later. “Now,” you must say to 
yourself, “I have a specific job to 
do and I’m going to put all my 
mind and energies on it.” Fixing 
the exact time that you will turn 
your attention to these other mat- 
ters, especially if they are urgent, 
will help you dispose of them. 








Many mental tasks are difficult 
to concentrate upon on/y until you 
actually throw yourself into them. 
Once you can bring yourself to 
make the initial plunge, it com- 
monly happens that from then on 
out you are all right. So no matter 
how distasteful the task, take off 
your coat and roll up your sleeves, 
or the equivalent: in other words, 
start going through the motions of 
working. Soon, chances are, the 
subject matter or problem will 
take hold of you. Your mere body 
involvement, though it may be 
slight or subtle, is what counts here. 
**Attention is best held,” as Dr. 
William Moulton Marston puts 
it, “by a unified action of body 
and mind working together.” 


ANOTHER suggestion is that you 
make your environment your ally. 
If there are any visual or auditory 
distractions of whatever sort in 
the place where you are trying to 
work, either try to get rid of them 
or to get yourself away from them. 
The sight of people passing by 
your window, or of a switchboard 
operator’s legs, are not conducive 
to concentration — in either of 
these cases changing the position 
of your desk seems to be in order. 

However, since you can’t always 
alter or eliminate physical and 
environmental factors unfavorable 
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to concentration, it is essential 
that you be able to adapt yourself 
to them—to concentrate in spite 
of them. And this can be done! 

Theodore Roosevelt, for ex- 
ample, as his college classmates 
were fond of telling, could settle 
himself in a room filled with noisy 
undergraduates, open a book and 
master the next day’s lesson, seem- 
ingly oblivious of the tumult 
around him. 

Among celebrated contempo- 
raries no one better exemplifies this 
ability to concentrate under ad- 
verse conditions than Toscanini: 
he can read, study scores and re- 
hearse in the midst of a veritable 
vortex of noise. His Riverdale 
house overlooking the Hudson is 
usually filled with friends, relatives 
and hangers-on, and there is often 
general bedlam. Occasionally he 
rises in wrath and protests, and 
there may be quiet for a few 
minutes. But then the hubbub 
builds up again like one of the 
maestro’s own magnificent 
climaxes. Toscanini is able, how- 
ever, to concentrate through it all. 

The ability to concentrate 
despite physical discomfort is 
amusingly illustrated by the late 
Professor Josiah Royce. Royce 
could often be seen standing in the 
pouring rain in Harvard Yard, 
without an umbrella or raincoat, 
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discussing some point of meta- 
physics with a slicker-clad student 
who kept trying in vain to escape. 
Royce didn’t even know it was 
raining. 

What is the secret of the re- 
markable power of mind illus- 
trated by these examples? You may 
have it in one word: interest. Here 
is the key to the whole thing. If 
and when you are really and truly 
interested in what you are doing, 
or are about to do, then you will 
center your attention on it with 
little or no effort, and almost ir- 
respective of the attendant condi- 
tions. If on the other hand you 
are not interested, you are exactly 
the same as a man who needs to 
fight but can’t get angry. He isn’t 
likely to acquit himself very well, 
and neither are you. 


How THEN, you want to know, 
can interest be awakened, so that 
concentration will be easier? Here 
are two or three pointers. 

No matter what the nature of 
the work, interest in it can be 
fomented through conscious ap- 
peal to basic human motives. Any 
task will compel your undivided 
attention, for example, if you feel 
that your very subsistence is act- 
ually dependent upon it. Other 
fundamental motives which may 
be appealed to besides that of 
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self-preservation are: the desire to 
gain the respect or admiration of 
others, to advance one’s social or 
economic position, to become 
more skilled at a vocation, etc. 
As a rule concentration follows 
interest. But the process also works 
in reverse. You may sometimes, 
therefore, have to give yourself a 
chance to get interested in some- 
thing by sampling it. You know 
how it is when you are asked to 
play bridge, or chess, or some other 
game requiring concentration, and 
you don’t feel like it: you just 
aren’t in a mood to do any con- 
centrating. But your wife insists 
that you make it a foursome, or 
your chess-playing friend is im- 
portunate. After the first few 
hands, or moves, you get warmed 
up and are concentrating with 
everything you’ve got! 


Not only in games, but in work 
activities as well, the same prin- 
ciple will be found to operate: try 
it out for a while, just give your- 
self half a chance, and the likeli- 
hood is that your attention will 
trap your interest. 


Ralph Habas, Ph.D., Princeton, *35, is 
well-known as both author and lecturer. His 
first book, Morals for Moderns, appeared in 
the fall of 1939. Another, The Art of Self- 
Control is scheduled for publication next 
month. At the present time, Mr. Habas, a 
bachelor, is at work on a book on how to 
make a success at marriage. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 
INCREASING PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


by Donald A. Laird $2.50 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND 
by Harry D. Kitson $2.00 
Jj. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 


SELF-DIRECTION AND ADJUSTMENT 
by Norman Fenton $7.40 
World Book Company, Chicago 


MAKING OUR MINDS BEHAVE 
by William S. Walsh $2.50 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York 


Answers to Questions on Pages 133-134 


1. Ear. 2. Sheep. 3. Torpedo. 4, 
Nest. 5. Penny. 6. Floor. 7, Temper- 
ature. 8. Diabetes. 9. Milk. 10. 
Winant. 

11. Hockey. 12. Empire. 13. 
Turkey. 14. Bird. 15. Ibsen. 16. Horse. 
17. None. 18. Swan. 19. Table. 20. 
Rust. 21. Laura. 22. Filament. 23. 
Slingshot. 24. Nonagenarian. 25. 
Virgil. 26. Billiards or pool. 27. Horse. 


28. Fish. 29. Deer. 30. Gold. 

31. Grapes. 32. Silk worms. 33, 
Ship. 34. Booth. 35. Horticulture. 
36. Cello. 37. Parliament. 38. Popeye. 
39. Morgenthau. 40. Necklace or 
anklet. 

41. One-half. 42. Dawn. 43. Hal- 
lowe’en. 44. Solar. 45. Yellow. 46: 
Polonius. 47. Notes. 48. Ceres. 49; 
Newton. 50. Tadpole or polliwog. 
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Features You Won't Want to Miss in 
the August Coronet—out July 25th 


Looking Forward 


I SAW NIEMOELLER REBORN 
Anonymous 

“Not you, Herr Hitler, but God is my 
Fuehrer!’’ shouted Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller in 1937. Imprisoned since 
then, this modern martyr now speaks 
in Coronet—through the pen of the 
man closest to him in prison. Natu- 
rally, the bearer of Martin Niemoeller’s 
message must remain anonymous as 
long as his family is in Germany. 


AFTERMATH IN LOUISIANA 

by Howard Whitman 

It has taken a long time for the smoke 
to clear from America’s only experi- 
ment with dictatorship. Now, in the 
clear light of day, Howard Whitman 
takes a sharp look at Huey Long-ism. 
Can it happen again? How to stop it? 
CONFERENCE IN A CABOOSE 
by Irvin S. Cobb 

Not O. Henry, the old master himself, 
could have spun a more amazing yarn 
about railroadin’ than this one by 
America’s foremost contemporary 
humorist. Don’t miss it! 


I MOULDED A MOUNTAIN 

by the late Gutzon Borglum 

The millions who mourned the pass- 
ing last March of Gutzon Borglum, 
creator of the breathtaking Mt. Rush- 
more Memorial in the Black Hills, 
will want. permanently to keep this 
article, the last one he wrote. 





Mh 


Coronet’s 24-page Game Book Sec- 
tion will be back in August with 
a new selection of games, quizzes 
and stunts, designed especially for 
summer front porch veranda en- 
joyment. Contributors include 
Ernest Mortenson (You Be the Fudge) 
and Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
(Betcha Can’t Do It!) 











*In addition: The Coronet Monthly 
Gallup Report asks How Much Income 
Tax Should We Pay? . . . Oliver La 
Farge tells What Latin America Won't 
Swallow ... plus Exit Van Loon, Smiling, 
a new auto-obituary by the author of 
The Story of Mankind ... The Way out of 
Worry, by Ralph Habas . . . Stukas Are 
Slowpokes, by Michael Evans. 


* Also: Liberty’s Bodyguards, a Port- 
folio of Personalities introducing the 
watchdogs of our Army and Navy; 
a beautiful gatefold presentation in 
color of Georges Schreiber’s famous 
painting, Mississippi Moon; and a 
miscellany of marginal features. 


wateh your newsstand 
for the august coronet 
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One new leaf a lot 
of people turned 
over this year was 
the redesigned Coro- 
net cover, introduced in January. 

When you get right down to it, a 
magazine’s cover is the all-important 
mark by which it comes to be identi- 
fied. Thus, it must not only attract 
attention, but also reflect the variety 
of entertainment contained within. 

Well, that is what we aimed to do 
with Coronet’s new cover—and suc- 
cessfully, your letters tell us. 

To begin with, we blew up the 
cover portraits to full pocket-width, 
extending them completely off the top 
and right edges. That almost doubled 
the area available for introducing 


Coronet 
turns a 
new leaf 


each colorful Coronet cover girl. 

And then we gave our girls a theme. 

We decided to make Coronet’s cov- 
er a proving-ground, so to speak, for 
American beauty. You’ll see no inter- 
nationally known loveliness on Coro- 
net’s cover—no top-billing. 

Instead, Coronet has set out to dis- 
cover comparatively new faces from 
among the models, actresses, yes—and 
office workers of the nation. 

We've even added a brief biograph- 
ical note on the inside cover, sketch- 
ing each girl’s career to date. 

The only trouble, as a reader has 
pointed out, is that our initial at- 
tempts have set a standard so high as 
to leave little room for improvement. 

That, sir, is a challenge! 


The Coronet Dividend Coupon 


(Clip and Mail this Coupon) 


iy 


READER DIVIDEND COUPON Ne. 6 


Reprint Editor, Coronet Magazine, 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me one unfolded reprint of the gatefold subject indicated below. 
I understand that I can receive The Star-Spangled Banner gatefold as my free 
July reprint dividend, by checking the box next to it. I understand, also, that I 
may obtain either, or both, of the alternative dividends at 10c each (to cover the 
cost of production and handling charges), if I so indicate. 


C] The Star-Spangled Banner (no charge) 
CJ Haystack in the Sun: Color Photograph by Paul Garrison (enclose 10c) 
C] Alaskan Fisherman: Painting by Dale Nichols (enclose 10c) 


Nete: Reprints may be ordered only on this coupon—valid until July 25, 1941. 





